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t EDITORS. 


HE higher criticism has certainly over- 
taken teaching. Once it was enough 
that lessons were learned and recited; 
but it was found that many successful 
in committing lessons were lacking in 
morality. Then it was felt that the 
school must undertake that larger and 

broader work of forming the character. The work of 
the teacher is yet measured by the residua in her 
memory and will be for a good many years to come. 
The effort now is to propose for the pupil the learning 
of things that mold the character. A beginning has 
been made, but only a beginning ; we are still under the 
sway of medievalism. A good deal of experimenting 
will have to be done for many years. Having seen that 
computing, reading, and writing are useful things to know 
the conclusion seems to be inevitable that they should 
be learned in school ; but suppose there is such a thing 
as teaching these so as to form character—that is some- 
thing far beyond what has usually been aimed at. Can 
it be practically done ? 





> 

The object of a class recitation is threefold : first, to 
ascertain how much right thinking the pupil has done 
since the previous recitation ; second, to direct him in 
the search for truth by correcting his errors and point- 
ing out the right road for him to travel in; and third, 
to give him inspiration in his work so that he may be 
led to love the truth and to search for it with all his 


soul. 
The object of an examination is to find out how much 


the pupil knows, how well he can use his mental powers, 
and what progress he is making in his educational 
work. 

A true recitation is in no sense an examination ; in 
fact it is so different from it that the two cannot be 
united in one exercise. The teacher who understands his 
business will be careful not to mix the two, and so 
cause confusion and discouragement. 

a a) 

What would happen if teachers should put forth as 
much effort for the attainment of any educational object 
as politicians are now showing in the contest over the 
various state elections ? The Democrats are moving 
heaven and the earth to elect their candidates, and the 
Republicans are not behind them. Money is plenty in 
doubtful districts, and speeches in any quantities and 
lengths can be had for the asking. What is all this for? 
The tariff, personal fitness, and in the end the pros- 
perity of our country. But what ‘is underneath all our 
our national life? Education, and nothing else. 
Somebody says, No ; it is religion and morality. But 
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religion and morality without intelligence would be like 
ships without oceans, or a physical universe without an 
all-powerful central force. There is no political issue 
at all comparable with the educational issue, and there is 
no good reason why we should not have an educational 
campaign fought with as much vigor as a political cam- 
paign. Teachers are altogether too little aggressive. 
It is time for them to learn a few lessons from the poli- 
ticians. 
> 

“I had one of the new education teachers in my school 
and I got rid of her as quick as possible,” said a principal 
of a New York school. Upon being questionedas to her 
methods, he said, “ She was all the time talking, talking ; 
in fact, she did all the talking.” Now this sort of a 
teacher is made after a very ancient pattern ; it has been 
said at teachers’ institutes for fifty years, “Let your 
pupils do the talking.” If any one does much talking 
on the ground that it is a feature of the new education, 
you can tell him that makes him a disciple of the old 
education—very old too. 

There are teachers who read articles in educational 
papers in which a conversation is given between a 
teacher and a pupil, and they come to the conclusion that 
improved ways consist of talking! The principal did 
well to get rid of a teacher who confounded teach- 
ing and talking. There area good many who claim 
to be New Educationists who are the worst kind of Old 
Educationists. An old colored man was noticed calling, 
“ Hot corn” on the street-corner a few nights since, but 
the passers-by said, “ Uncle, your corn is cold as a 
stone ;” yet he talled “ Hot corn” until midnight. 

> 


It has recently been proved that Shakespeare had an 
excellent school training. That he was an educated man 
in the largest sense of that term everybody admits, but 
he was far more than a gifted child of nature ; he was a 
school trained boy. Ben Jonson was wrong when he said 
he had little Latin and less Greek, for he had a good 
deal of Latin and considerable Greek. The old Stratford 
grammar school was eminent for its thoroughness at 
the time of Shakespeare’s youth. There seems to be no 
doubt but the great poet could read Latin fluently, and 
knew more of the Greek and French than the average 
student of his day. At least, an untrained mind could 
never have produced the works of Shakespeare. 

> 

The Jews are having a hard time in Russia ; in fact, 
they have been having a hard time all down the centu- 
ries. And why? Because they have been faithful to 
their race education. This is no fault. It isa virtue. 
A German has no business to be anything but a Ger- 
man. The trouble with the Irishmen is that England 


has been trying ever since the days of Oliver Cromwell 
to make Englishmen out of them, and they wouldn’t be 
made over, and we don't blame them. The success of 
the Jew has come from following on in the line of 
his hereditary force. 


This has made him a power. The 
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marvelous industrial, commercial, and financial pros- 
perity of France dates from the time of the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews. Race force tells in education with 
tremendous power, provided it is properly directed. 
Our future in this new world consists not in destroying 
race instincts and traditions, but in intensifying them. 
But in addition a still greater force must be added— 
unification and assimilation. We are one of many; let 
the one rule, but let the many remain with all the force 
that has made this nation what it is. 


> 


The present issue of THe JouRNAL is the third of the 
regular monthly primary editions, and the first primary 
edition published since the adoption of the new style of 
type and_the new form of the paper. In appearance it 
is the handsomest educational weekly in the country. 

Besides being “a thing of beauty” it will be found to 
contain a wonderful amount and variety of matter of 
assistance to the teacher from educators of acknowledged 
ability in their lines. The most noticeable feature in 
the number is the symposium on Primary Writing—one 
of the most difficult subjects to teach properly. Articles 
are contributed to the symposium by teachers in well 
known schools, both in the East and the West. Then 
there is a preparatory lesson in Geography ; a very sea- 
sonable Lesson on Autumn Leaves; School-room 
Ethics ; different phases of Language Work, including 
reading and the preparation for it; Early Lessons in 
Form ; Manual Training ; Busy Work, adapted from the 
kindergarten ; Primary Physical Culture, according to 
the Delsarte system ; principles and devices in Number ; 
children’s work (illustrated) from Springfield, Mass.; the 
Supplementary department, including one page of 
Stories for Reproduction for youngest children, besides 
choice selections of poetry ; one page of Correspondence, 
a portrait and sketch of Dr. E. A. Sheldon ; Important 
Events ; “Book’, etc. We are sure that the teachers 
will appreciate the great pains the editors are taking to 
give them a paper containing the best educational 
thought and practice of the day. 


> 


It is one thing to be qualified to make scholars, but 
quite another to be qualified to make men. Professor 
James, of Philadelphia, recently said that most of the 
teaching in our higher schools is of an exceedingly low 
grade ; in other words, these schools are graduating 
_ scholars, but not educating men. Professor James also 
says that he remembers distinctly the sensation of dis- 
appointment, almost of disgust, which he experienced on 
entering Harvard college, to find that the average instruc- 
tor and professor with whom he came in contact was so 
decidedly inferior in teaching ability to the mas- 
ters whom he had known in the preparatory school. 
This means that teaching in the lower schools is averag- 
ing better than teaching in the higher schools. A great 
deal has been done during the past twenty years for the 
education of primary and intermediate teachers, but 
almost nothing for the training of college and theologi- 
cal professors. Reform in this instance is slowly com- 
ing from below above, and it would not be strange if the 
primary teachers should yet convert the college tutors. 


> 


As soon as the Stanford university opened, some of 
the new boys started out on a lark, Finding a flat car, 
apparently idle, several of them got aboard and started 
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it down grade towards Palo Alto, and a special engine haq 
to be sent from San Jose to haul it back. Senator Stan- 
ford was wrathy when he heard the incident, and gaye 
orders to expel the ringleaders, but when it was dis- 
covered that fully two hundred boys were engaged in 
the affair he was induced to change his resolution, so 
the students remained, but it will not be well for them 
to try a similar experiment again. 
i.) 

“Should the teacher smoke?” The same question 
has been propounded concerning the minister, and there 
is a growing feeling that he should not; not that it is 
wrong, but whether it is unbecoming and injurious to 
the moral influence that the minister is expected to 
exert. There is the argument that St. Paul of old used: 
“If eating meat causes my brother to offend I will eat 
no meat.” Certainly to the teacher who looks at the 
little fellows gathering in his school-room, habituated 
to the cigarette, little can be said if he finds it in his 
heart to do nothing to rescue them. How pale and ner. 
vous they look! The papers speak of one kept after 
school, who begged piteously to be allowed to go out 
and smoke a dozen puffs, promising to come back and 
stay as long as the teacher should demand. It is a ques- 
tion of moral influence—but there are other questions, 


jalso. 


ae) 

As others see us, is sometimes a good way to know 
how we ought to see ourselves. Mr. Grasby has left a 
very clear opinion in his “ Three Continents” of how he 
grades our New York public schools and more recently 
Bishop Boyle, Roman Catholic, of New South Wales, after 
studying the parochial system of his church in this country 
says that they “have so much of the go-as-you- 
please system, it is impossible to produce good results in 
school work.”’ He was much disappointed, and found in 
only one or two dioceses what he considered a good 
Sabbath-school. Such criticisms are helpful if those 
whom they hit are rightly exercised thereby. 

ee) 

The preparatory school has come to be an important 
adjunct to the common school, for the public school does 
not prepare for the college. Why not? Because the 
college does not begin where the free high school leaves 
off. There are some cases in which a close connection 
is made between the free academy and the denomina- 
tional college, but these are exceptions; the rule is other- 
wise. The gap between the graded school and the 
college must be filled by the preparatory school. Now 
if a child’s education, from the very first, could be ar- 
ranged with the college diploma in view, at least two 
years of time could be saved. This course ought to be 
so perfect that a pupil could leave at any time, and carry 
with him the best possible preparation for the. work of 
life. Such a scheme will appear, but it will be possible 
only when both the higher and the lower schools agree to 
important modifications in their courses of study. The 
new era in which we are living demands a reconstruc- 
tion of old curricula. A new age demands new ways, 
new men, and even new sorts of thinking. 

> 

With this issue of THe JouRNAL is sent to the sub- 
scribers to the Primary Edition a two-page picture sup- 
plement for language work, drawn of a sufficient size to 
be seen across the school-room. Similar pictures will 
also accompany future issues of the Primary JouRNAL. 
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Primary Writing. 


{SYMPOSIUM OF FIRST YEAR’S WORK.] 


Learning to Write. 


By SaraH C. Brooks, Supervisor of Primary Work, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The preliminary work in teaching writing, may well 
occupy a month to six weeks, according to the develop- 
ment, mentally and physically, of the children. There 
is a certain amount of discipline necessary before hand 
and mind can work in unison. 

I like the front position for the following reasons: It 
prevents an abnormal development of the right shoul- 
der, and a slouchy sprawl too often seen in the school- 
room, arising from the ease with which the left elbow 
may rest upon the knee, and the convenience of placing 
the feet in the aisle ; it necessitates placing the left hand 
upon slate or paper, throws the weight of the body upon 
the left arm, thus leaving the right arm freedom of 
movement. 

Almost any copy-book cover will give correct hold- 
ing. The teacher must see to it that practice fixes the 
habit before pupils are required to write. The wrist 
must be steadied and muscles of the hand strengthened 
by simple calisthenic exercises. 

Class exercises consist in tracing lines and curves in 
the air, pupils following direction of the teacher. The 
pups need much help and encouragement. After they 
have drawn standing, running, and falling lines, shorter 
lines and curves are drawn for forearm movement, the 
teacher watching the pencil-holding. As the hand 
grows more steady, shorter lines are drawn in the air an 
inch or so above the desk, for forearm, wrist, and finger 
exercise, the teacher growing more critical and exacting, 
in a kindly way, with each repetition. 
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Preparatory to the. first written exercise, two lines are 
scratched upon the slate, about an eighth of an inch 
apart. At the beginning of the lesson the lines and 
space are discussed. The space is a room, the lower 
line the floor, the upper line the ceiling. The teacher 
draws the same on the board. 

Pupils take pencils and follow the motion of the 
teacher as she draws three straight soldiers standing, 
who are exactly as high as the little room. They then 
reproduce the same drawing from top to bottom. Pen- 
cils rest while the class criticise their own and the teach- 
ers work. Any line which is longer than the space is 
promptly reduced to proper proportions. At the next 
lesson these lines are reviewed and groups of men fall- 
ing are added. Then follow curves ; some of these are 
drawn from ceiling to floor, and others from floor to 
ceiling for practice. Throughout every exercise the 
teacher is critical of pencil-holding, and works slowly. 
Because a child forgets everything else when making 
lines, pencil-holding should become a settled habit before 
writing begins. 

Soon, the right curve is joined to the slanted line, an- 
other curve is added with a round turn, and we are ready 
to complete 7. A third line is added to slates and board, 
“the house is raised a story.” This man who has just 
been drawn is polite. He always hangs up his cap when 
he enters the house (dot of the). The letters wu, w, 4, 
belong to the same group. Pupils are encouraged to 
see resemblances and differences between sand w. The 
latter is a street boy who does not remove his cap. 
The letter looks like twin 7’s holding hands, etc. A 
fourth line is added to the slates and the loop evolved. 
Side by side, are written the ¢ and the loop for compar- 
ison, and pupils are led to see that the second crosses 
legs on lines at the height of ¢’s head. A curve is 
added and / stands before the world. One day, / bor- 
rows w’s little hand, and becomes @. 

It is well to have many observation lessons upon the 
relative heights of letters known, and to keep up an in- 
terest in practicing npon some one letter until it is per- 
fectly made. Thus, every let- 


































































































ter of the alphabet may be ina 
manner perfected by the little 
hands within a year. 

The last group of letters is 
the oval. They are ladder-car- 
riers, and need to be broader 
than other letters to carry the 
weight. Many examples may 
be given by pupils and teacher 
illustrative of how @ stands 
with his ladder upon his back, 
reaching out the hand for sup- 
port. The resemblance between 
o and a is so great that the 
class should have several les- 
sons upon the former before 
venturing to write the latter. 
Then a _ graphic description 
of a, as it is written upon the board, may be followed 
by an enlarged copy of both, to bring out their differ- 
ences. When the difference is once seen, the hand can 
reproduce it. Ihave frequently asked children to close 
their eyes to see if the image was impressed upon the 
mind, and have never failed to obtain good results from 
the experiment. 

Last of all come the queer people, ¢, s, a, g, and /, 
some of which are easily described, while others must go 
without special mark, receiving the more practice. 


s 


A Beautiful Country School-House. 


We present this week a neat design for a one-room school-house. The outer 
walls are shingled to the base which is three or four feet above the ground. A 
basement for fuel and furnace is under the entire building, and the entrance is 
from the outside. 

The wooden frame-work of the ceiling consists of large beams reaching from 
wall to wall, the shortest way across the room ; on these are laid light joists to 
which is applied the wood paneling that takes the place of the ordinary finish. 
Tee Sees Se ee joists, and which are intended to show in the 
room after it is fini , are of seasoned timber, planed or rounded at the cor- 








ners. is a high wainscot and the space between this and the w corn- 
ice around the top of the room is painted and made as dust-proof as ible. 
The cuts are from Gardner's Town and Country School Buildings, published by 


E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
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I have given these few devices out of the many, only 
to show young teachers one way by which the subject 
may be lifted out of its usual wearisome dryness into 
the region of the child’s beautiful fancy, and thus made 
a never-failing pleasure. 


r 
Writing the First Year. 


By Mary A. Spear, Late Principal Training Depart- 
ment State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Little people whom I have known in the school-room 
are almost always interested in blackboard work, and 
like to be allowed to use a crayon. 

Very soon after entering school, they are shown the 
written form of some word or words with which they 
are familiar and which they have been led to use ina 
conversation lesson. This is the preliminary work in 
reading, but it is also made useful in several other stud- 
ies, among which is writing. 

Pupils first associate a written word or sentence with 
a spoken thought, then they attempt to write one of the 
words which they have seen. Let us suppose the word 
cup has been used in a sentence and is selected fora 
writing exercise. ‘Touching the object, the teacher says, 
“T will write cup on the blackboard.” 

The word is written at a height which will allow any 
child to easily reach it. 

“ When I write the word again, you may write it with 
me. Raise the right hand ; close all, excepting the first 
or index finger ; with that, point to the small end of this 
crayon, wherever that end of the crayon may be, keep 
your finger pointed towards it.” 

The teacher then moves the crayon to and fro or 
around in the air for a few seconds, watching her pupils 
to see if they follow the movements closely. They 
manifest as much pleasure and interest in following 
these motions of a crayon as they show when playing a 
game. This is playing in the class-room, and for a pur- 
pose, because, as soon as they are able to follow the 
crayon with exactness, it is placed on the blackboard, 
and while the teacher writes cup, on a level with the 
preceding word, the pupils are tracing its form in the 
air. The arms must not be kept up till they are weary, 
so now they are dropped and swung backward and for- 
ward a few times, then raised again to repeat the 
movements made by a crayon while the teacher writes 
the word two or three times. These exercises help a 
child to gain the proper slants and curves of the lines, 
besides affording one of those pleasing changes in occu- 
pation which must necessarily be given to little ones. 

Before the interest in following a crayon or “ writing 
in air’’ begins to lessen, a change is made. A crayon is 
given to a pupil whose hand is held by his teacher as she 
guides it over the lines forming one of the words which 
have just been written on the blackboard. If there are 
any pupils in the room who have had experience in this 
kind of work, they ‘assist the teacher by guiding the 
hands of others over the lines. When a class is very 
large the crayon is given to only a few each day. 

At the close of the lesson these words, over which 
pupils have drawn a crayon, are erased, and cup is written 
clearly and cleanly on some part of the blackboard 
where it may be seen by members of the class when they 
are at their desks. To try to imitate this written word, 
is the busy work assigned for the next fifteen minutes. 
The teacher is aware their productions will be illegible 
but she knows they are the beginnings of penmanship 
and spelling. 

At some other time during the session these same 
pupils have a lesson in technical writing. A letter 
that is simple in form is selected for practice, and a 
plan pursued similar to that just described. 

Having had a few lessons, pupils are led to make com- 
parisons between a perfect letter made by the teacher 
and a letter made by some member of the class. Their 
attention is called to some important principle and this 
is dwelt upon from day to day till pupils show, by their 
improved work, that they are gaining some knowledge 
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of it; then a new idea is introduced and less attention 
given to the first one that was developed. The teacher 
is ever watchful to see that nobody loses any power 
which he may have gained. 


¥ 


How to Teach Writing. 
By Mase. W. Ewine, Training School, Lowell, Mass. 


The materials are lorg, sharp pencils, and well ruled 
slates. When the child has gained sufficient contro] of 
his hand, let him use paper. 

Rule the slate on one side for writing,by scratching firm, 
exact lines across the slate. Leave alternately one-half 
and one-quarterinchspaces. Write inthe smaller spaces, 
Discard a slate that is not properly and clearly ruled. 

Before the children begin technical writing, teach the 
correct position and always require it. 

The child sits back in the seat and bends slightly for- 
ward to bring the eyes at the right distance. He does 
not turn in his seat, as this strains and tires the right 
side. The forearms rest on the desk to the muscle 
prominent on the under side. The elbows do not touch 
the desk. The feet are together and flat on the floor. 

The slate is laid flat and about in the center of the 
desk. It is turned so the sides are parallel to the diag- 
onal drawn from the upper left hand corner. It is 
moved, when necessary, to the right or left, up or down, 
by the left hand which rests lightly on the frame. 

Before the lesson, give exercises to gain freedom of 
motion of which the following are examples. 

Let the children take pencils, and move either with 
the teacher, or at her dictation. Hold the arm in front 
of the body, horizontally, and move from the shoulder. 
Make large circles in the air, calling them wagon wheels, 
hoops, etc. Make smaller circles, calling them rings, 
nests, etc. Place the upper arm against the side, and 
the forearm horizontally in front of the body. Give 
movements in this position from elbow, then from wrist. 
Vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines may also be traced. 
Give these either sitting or standing. The teacher has 
previously written a copy on the board, as nearly per- 
fect as possible, between lines ruled like those on slates. 
Discuss the letter to be taken, having a detailed word- 
description given by the children. Give any terms the 
children will need in the description. 

Include name of letter, height, slant, and parts. This 
helps the observation and allows an additional form of 
expression. Have the letter traced in the air and on 
the slate, before writing it. Tell the class when to be- 
gin and when to write each succeeding letter. The work 
at first is almost wholly individual. The teacher watches 
the child, guides his hand when necessary, and encour- 
ages any effort on his part, even if the result is imper- 
fect. In no lesson does she need more faith and patience. 

Begin with the simplest principles, their combinations, 
and finally the letters based on these principles. Take 
another principle and the letters basedon that. Follow 
the order given in a recognized system of penmanship. 
Review much, proceed slowly, and encourage often. 


Ym 
First Year’s Work in Writing. 


By Mary E. Kincspury, Brookline, Mass. 


First, I do not give a beginner a new slate, for it usu- 
ally becomes badly scratched in a few weeks. I have two 
sets of slates, one to be used during the period of un- 
skilled writing, another, for the later months. 

During the first few weeks of the term I have the 
children use the “wide spaces” in order that they may 
have more freedom with their pencils ; thus I avoid the 
occasion for that discouraging criticism, ‘You have 
gone over the lines.” As soon as each child becomes 
able to keep within the narrow spaces I substitute those 
for the wider. 

My first lesson is a “slant” lesson. I draw a few 
slanted lines upon the board, and ask the pupils to make 
some for me in the wide spaces on their slates. 

Then I pass among the children, loosen the fingers 
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which grasp the pencil too tightly, telling them the pen- 
cil cannot work well if pinched, and notice whether they 
move it down or up in making the slants. I always find 
a few who choose the latter way. I continue this lesson 
afew days in order to accustom the children to hand- 
ling the pencil and use it occasionally, Jater, for busy 
work. 

In teaching letters I begin with #, rather than #, be- 
cause # contains the elements which enter into a larger 
number of letters. I feel that the pupil may as well 
attempt what I call the “over” and “under” slant to- 
gether. In making 4, he gets only the under curve and 
the slant, while in # he gets both. If he fails to see the 
difference between the two curves I bend a whalebone 
to illustrate. 

After # is fairly mastered, it is easy to pass on to m 
then v, w, etc., grouping according to similarity of form. 

I do not agree with the idea that one letter must be 
made until a perfect result is obtained. As long as the 
elements are present it does not matter so much what 
the letter is, and a child finds it irksome to follow the 
same unvaried outline day after day, and is apt to grow 
careless. 

I do not teach a word or sentence before the second 
or third week. A part of the pupils can take up sen- 
tence writing at once ; but there are many weaker ones 
who find it hard. 

I use the word “man” as they are familiar with the 
elements that form m, and by placing dots over m, I 
show that it has three parts, and ” two. These are my 
directions for writing “man,” which I illustrate at 
the board, pupils following : “ Over, slant; over, slant ; 
over, slant; take along walk; go backwards; go up; 
slant ; over, slant ; over, slant; under.” To vary this I 
sometimes tell a little story about a boy who went up 
hill, then down, etc. This impresses the children so 
forcibly that I often hear them saying the story to them- 
selves as they write. 

Hand gymnastics are a good 
preparation for correct pen hold- 
ing; “writing in the air,” while 
the teacher writes a word or letter 
on the board is also helpful. 


Po 
How to Begin to Write. 


By Sara D. Jenkins, Professor of Methods, New York 
College for the Training of Teachers. 


Writing, in common with other subjects of school in- 
struction, but in a more marked degree, depends for its 
existence, and the whole of its significance, upon its rela- 
tion to other things, and should not be taught pur- 
posively, and as a-thing-in-itself. 

The art of education is now seeking to ground itself 
on scientific principles, and the function of these princi- 
ples should be to supplement, interpret, and where 
necessary, correct the knowledge obtained from unre- 
vised experience and observation. How, when, and 
how much writing shall be taught in the first year of the 
first grade will vary with the educational standpoint of 
the teacher. If the standard be low and the aim imme- 
diate gain in the form of knowledge useful largely in the 
school-room alone, then there will be found a large 
amount of direct teaching of the elements of letters, of 
the forms of single letters, and of the combination of 
two or more letters. In other words, writing will be 
taught without reference to its true function, namely, 
expression of thought. 

If, on the contrary, the effort be to establish right re- 
lations between subject and object, between mind and 
knowledge, writing will not be expected until the thought 
to be expressed is present in the mind, until the child 
has the desire to write, “the impulse to write,” in order 
to express thought. To be more explicit: when the 
child has seen on the blackboard the expression “ I have 
a fan,” so often that he knows it to be, “I have a fan,” 
and desires,as he will express it, “to make ‘I havea fan,’ ” 
or even the word “fan,” he should be permitted ar 1en- 
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The let- 
ters will be large and the result crude, but there will be 
a free arm movement, a loosely held pencil, an uncramped 


couraged. It may be first made with crayon. 


hand, each of which is desirable. Paper properly ruled 
may now be provided, long and well pointed pencils, in 
some cases even pens and ink, and the work is well un- 
der way. The closest relation has been preserved be- 
tween the thought and its symbol and the child writes 
because he has thought to express. He does not sit 
down to think what he shall write, but to write what he 
has thought, a habit not easily formed later. The sym- 
bols in writing have been learned as the symbols in 
reading, by the indirect process, and while the attention 
has been directed to the thought. The teacher has felt 
that the intellectual phase of learning to read and write 
is more important than the mechanical, and requires 
different treatment. ll writing by the teacher before 
the children has been faultless, and no direct effort has 
been made to call attention to the separate syllables, 
much less to the letters or their elements. To the child the 
sentence or the word is as much a whole as the square or 
the triangle; in these forms as he does not see at first each 
of the four or three sides separately, no more does he 
the separate letters in the word “fan.” He has seen 
the whole word grow rapidly under the hand of his 
teacher and he has the strong desire to write. 

But the question is asked, ‘How does the ‘crude’ 
writing become legible and beautiful?” The teacher 
has written faultlessly and when the child writes mak- 
ing the letter 7 in the word “cat,” to look more like 
the letter -4, the attention is called to the right form, 
the letter is referred to by its name, and, as it should, 
the part becomes known through the whole. The same 
“direct indirect,” process is used to gain the proper 
slant, height of letters, and holding of pencil or pen. 
That the method is not without results the following 
specimens, written after perhaps six or seven months 
instruction, will attest. 
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Dr. William H. Payne, chancellor of the University 
of Tennessee, president of Peabody normal college, and 
for nine years in the chair of applied psychology at the 
University of Michigan, has said, “ The child should not 
be permitted to break a word in either reading or writ- 
ing during the first three years of school life, as fluency 
in reading depends upon seeing words as wholes;” add- 
ing, “If there is any royal road to learning, it is in going 
from wholes to parts.” 


r 
First Steps in Writing. 


By Anna E. Hitt, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Springfield, Mass. 


In the first year’s work in writing, position, pen-hold- 
ing, and movement being the most important things to 
teach, a great dea! of time should be given to them. 
Teach a child from the first how to sit, how to hold his 
pen, as much movement as you can, and you have ac- 
complished more than if he had learned all the letters. 
For position: Sit in front of the desk, both arms resting 
lightly on the desk at right angles to each other, both 
feet om the floor. This is explained to the children over 
and over again; their arms are placed on the desks, many 
times in the right position before they will all get it. It 
is very difficult to give directions for the position of the 
paper on the desk to little children. I find as gooda 
way as any is to place the paper on one desk in each line 
as you want it, and then the other children can arrange 
theirs inthe same way. The arm should be in a line 
with the paper. 

Pen-holding, the bugbear of every teacher, still must 
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be taught. The child has been given a newtool to work 
with and he must be taught to use it in the right way. 
The best way I have found to teach pen or pencil-hold- 
ing is to have the children learn a rule for it, and repeat 
it every day, not in a sing-song, heedless way, so that it 
doesn’t mean anything to them, but repeating it and do- 
ing with their pencils at the same time, just what the 
rule tells them to do. 

“Take the pencil between the first and second fingers 
and thumb, letting it cross the second finger at the root 
of the nail. Bend the thumb and place it just opposite 
the first joint of the first finger.” The teacher has a 
pencil in her hand to show them how to follow every 
direction, and she looks to see that every one is doing 
i+ just right. Then they repeat another part of rule. 

“The pencil should cross the first finger just forward 
of the knuckle. The hand should géde on the nails of 
the third and fourth fingers; no part of the hand or 
wrist should touch the desk; the pencil should point 
over the right shoulder.” The idea of g/iding over the 
paper is fixed in the minds of children by telling them a 
story of a little boy skating and the way in which his 
skates glide over the ice. The third and fourth fingers 
are the same as skates and they must skate over the 
. paper. 

They are asked if they could draw a sled if it was 
turned over on the side, instead of on the runners. 
“The third and fourth fingers are the runners ; keep the 
sled on the runners.” 

Thesadvantage of learning a rule is that the child’s 
attention may be called toa wrong position at any time. 
The teacher sees John holding his pencil very badly, 
and says; “ Johnis that the way to hold your pencil ?” 
John looks at his hand, thinks how he ought to hold it, 
and gets his hand and pencil into position. 

The next thing is movement. “ What! movement in 
the first year ?”” Yes; not the movement that we use in 
the higher grades, but the same, as far as it goes. One of 
our teachers devised a plan for using sticks, meat skew- 
ers, for teaching pencil holding and movement. It saved 
sharpening pencils and answered every purpose, and is 
perhaps better, for, the minute a child gets a pencil 
in his hand he wants to mark with it, and that is the 
very thing we do not wish him to do. 

Let the children have pencils and paper. Move the 
hands across the paper four times, without touching the 
pencils. On the fifth count, let the pencils touch the 
paper and make the line. They must never be allowed 
to draw the line. They move their hands, the pencil 
glides over the paper, and the lines come from the mov- 
ing of the hand and arm. These exercises must be prac- 
ticed every day in connection with the writing lesson. 
They are given to strengthen the muscles of the hand 
and arm, and to put into practice in their daily work. 

I depend almost entirely on tracing for teaching forms 
of letters. 

This tracing work consists of words and sentences 
very carefully selected from lists used by teachers, from 
the various first readers throughout the country. The 
work is first traced and then the same written on spaced 

aper. 

, Why should a child spend six months in learning to 
make single letters and another six in learning to fasten 
them together ? Why not learn the whole word at once ? 
It is just as easy, and means far more to the child. His 
writing in this way becomes a part of his every-day 
work and not something apart by itself, as it has been 
by the old methods, where the first six months was given 
to making slanting straight lines, right and left curves, 
while at the same time he had been using almost every 
letter in the alphabet in writing his reading lesson. 


»* 
Teaching Children Penmanship. 


(The following communication from a Training School principal in a distin- 
guished Normal Schoo] will be read with interest ) 

Should penmanship be taught to little children? No, not 
until there is a necessity for it or proper opportunity for its use. 
Why teach penmanship to little children? We teach children to 
write to give them a mode of expression; not only of what they 
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have gained concerning the thoughts and expressions of others 
but primarily to express their own thoughts. How many tired lit- 
tle fingers and strained eyes come from so-called “ busy work” in 
which little children are employed in copying words and sentences 
It is not the obiect of penmanship simply to give occupation for 
the moments not employed in the recitation. To be rightly used 
it is to serve as a means to an end, and that end the expression of 
thought. 

When teach penmanship? When the necessity for its use 
arises, When there is something to express. The child upon his 
entrance to school has done very little observing in detail. The 
first few months should be spent in giving opportunities to observe 
with care objects and their properties of form, color, size, motions, 
etc.; also, to express freely forms of objects as he sees them. The 
geometric solids, as the cube, sphere, afford good material for 
these early lessons because they are so simple, complete, and ex- 
act. Their expression in clay and their appearance expressed by 
means of the crayon on the blackboard give a sort of training very 
helpful to little children in leading them to make the hand obey the 
mental dictation. There is no question as to what may be gained 
in the way of excellent results in penmanship from very young 
children after a few weeks of careful instruction in the subject : 
but is it time well spent. Is the time as well employed for the 
child, and is the development as strong and healthful both mentally 
and physically, as though the time had been spent in the kind of 
work indicated ; of form study and expression instead of writing ! 
It is a well-known fact that children trained in the kindergarten 
learn to write with wonderful ease and rapidity. The explanation 
lies in the fact that there has been a preparation for it. Whena 
child appreciates the details of form; when he can express freely 
and boldly with the crayon large outlines of simple forms; when 
the time comes that he has something to express; then teach him 
to write. 

How teach children to write? Get ready first. Blackboard ex- 
ercises should precede desk work. Supply each pupil with a whole 
stick of crayon. Arrange the pupils at the blackboard, arms length 
from it, so that the crayon rests lightly and easily on the board. 
In unison let the children make firm, even down strokes, working 
as the teacher counts. Let the teacher count at first somewhat 
— then increase the time until the pupils move easily and 
rapidly. 

The first exercises to be given are the down and upward strokes 
with the crayon. Care should be taken that the lines are of uni- 
form length and even distances apart. Circle practice should fol- 
low, repeating in the same circle until theré is free arm movement. 
The next work is to be done at the seats. Each pupil should have 
ample room for movement. 

The directions for position of body, paper, and penholding, may 
be found in any manual for teaching penmanship. The pen and 
ink, with good paper, furnish the best materials for the beginning 
work in penmanship. Each pupil should have his own pen-wiper 
and blotter. The first exercise at the seat should have for their 
object, free, edsy movement to the right and left, front and back, 
and circularly. At this stage of the work the utmost care and 
neatness should characterize the results. All written work for 
some time should be large and bold: the pupil learns to contrast 
easily, but it is difficult to change from a cramped small hand, to 
a large free one. All written work done by the children should 
have the same careful direction in movement and position as is 
given in the penmanship lesson. 


oo 


Halloweven or Hallowe'en, is the eve of the festival of All Hal- 
lows or All Saints’ day, held on the first of November. The name 
is derived from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning holy. All Saints’ 
day dates back to the seventh century, when the Pantheon at 
at Rome was turned into a place of Christian worship dedicated 
to the Virgin and all the martyrs. Hallowe’en seems to be a relic 
of heathen times, for it was believed that supernatural influences 
were at work on this night. Charms were practiced that were 
supposed to call up the apparation of one’s future husband or wife. 
Many of these rites are still practiced for sport, and it is the season 
when pare jokes are in order. 

In the north of England it is called “ nutcrack night,” and nuts 
and apples are eaten, and are used to tell fortunes. The same 
custom prevailed in Scotland, and was described by Burns in his 
poem Hallowe’en. 


“ The auld guidwife’s weel-hoarded nits, 
Are round and round divided, 

And many lads’ and lasses’ fates 

Are there that night decided. 

Some kindle couthie, side by side, 

And hum together trimly ; 

Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 

And jump out—owre the chimly, 

Fu’ high the night.” 


Another favorite sport was “ducking,” or “ bobbing,” for 
apples in a tub of water; this is said to be practiced in some local- 
ities of the United States. 
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Early Lessons in Form Expression. III. 
By GRACE Hooper, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass, 
STUDY OF THE CYLINDER. 


Materzal. 


The material for the study of the cylinder may be obtained of a 
carpenter. Long cylindrical pieces of wood, an inch in diameter, 
may be sawed into blocks two inches in length. (Broom handles 
could be used.) 

The circular tablets have been provided in former lessons. 

Distribute to the pupils the forms—sphere, cube, and cylinder. 


Method of a Lesson, 


From the three blocks, children, choose 
the cube. Now the sphere. You see the 
other block has not the shape of either we 
have chosen; therefore we must give it an- 
other name. We call it a cylinder. A 
long name, so it must be repeated many 
times. Henry, come and pick out the 

-. cylinder from among the blocks in my 
[2 apron. Jessie, shut your eyes and find it 
“=~ by the touch. 

Let us see if the cylinder is at all like the other block. Yes, “it 
has a surface.” Is it like the surface of the cubeor sphere? “ It 
is divided like the cube.” But is there no other difference? “ Part 
of it is round, part plane.” And what do we call the parts of a 
surface? “ Faces,” is right. If Bessie will tell the number I will 
write the story. “The cylinder has three faces; two plane, and 
one rounded.” (Teach the word curved also.) 


Edges. 


Referring to the cube, lead the children to find the edges of the 
cylinder and to recognize that these edges are in shape a cércie. 
In comparison with the cube we find it has no corners. 


Action and Building. 


Mary, could we use this form for a croquet ball? It rolls, you 
see! “ It will not do, for it will roll only in one direction.” Will 
it do anything else besides roll? ’ “It will stand on each plane 
face, and it will slide!” Let us make a gate post? May, place 
the block which will stand the firmest, at the bottom. James, 
which one next? “ The cylinder,” is right; and the sphere will 
finish off the top. See what a firm, solid post we have ! 


Arrangement, 


Dictate the arranging of the blocks 
in rows, either repeating the cylinder 
or alternating with the sphere. 

Always using our type form as a 
type, follow it by lessons on the natural 
forms. We find, trunks of trees, masts, 
stove-pipes, candles, bottles, etc., cylin- 
drical in shape. Lead the child to 
appreciate the adaptation of the shape 
to its use. 


Modeling a Cylinder. 


_It is best to work as directly as pos- 
sible for the form, from,the clay in the 
rough. So after distribution begin by 
rolling it into the shape of the curved 
face, then pressing for the plane faces; 
using the flat wood or ruler. Guard 
against making it too long,as it would 
be difficult to keep a good proportion. If the claycracks in 
the hands, give the child a fresh lump, but the skill in work- 
ing with clay is to work so quickly, that it will not dry or 
crack, A rolling pin can be made by adding to a cylinder two 
handles. A bottle, requires a large cylinder with a small one for 


- neck, The rounding parts at the top may be shaped with the 
ngers, 
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TEACHING THE SQUARE, 
Materzal. ° 
With the cubes and paper tablets previously mentioned, the 








































OBJECTS LIKE THE CYLINDER, 


children may begin the study of the sgvare. Henry, find the szx 

5 plane faces of the cube. Here is a piece of 
paper. Watch and see how perfectly it fits 
any face of my cube. Does it look like the 
face of your cubes? “ Yes, exactly like them 
only larger.” 1 have here on the table two 
Qu piles of paper tablets. Josie and Henry, select 
SAAS those that look like the face of the cube, and 
give three to each child in the class. Now try these and see if they 
fit the faces of your cubes. I will give you the name for this shape. 

It is called “A Square.” I would like three stories about a 
square. “ A square is like the face of a cube.” “The face of a 
cube is sgware.” “There are six square faces on the cube.” 
(Children frequently call a cude a sguare; therefore drill on the 
difference, until each is comprehended.) 

Right Angles. 

You remember the other day we found some corners on our 
cubes. Find the corners of one face, orthe square. “Four,” is 
right. Find them on the square tablet. Again we see “ four.” 
Look at these corners carefully, for | want you to remember their 
appearance. Who can see any like them inthe room? (Let the 
children point them out on books, pictures, blackboards, window- 
panes, etc.) Now listen and I will tell you another name for a 
sguare corner. \t iscalled a right angle. Walter, tell the story. 
“My square has four right angles.” What do you see on the 
window-pane? “I see four right angles,” etc. 





Arrangement, 


Last Monday we learned about a sguare. To-day we will take 
the squares again and place them in an even row across the desk, 
































near together; but not souching ; two of the right angles being at 
the top, two at the bottom. That is right; now place them 





across with one right angle over; lapping another a little. (Dic- 
tate several such borders, both horizontal and vertical.) 
Stick Laying. 
On the desks, children, I have placed several sticks. Take one 


and lay it in the same direction as the left edge of the cube I am 
holding before you. Now one for the top edge, now the bottom 
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edge, and last the right edge. Some one would like to tell me 
what we have made, “A square,” is right. 


- | 
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Now place sticks for the upper left corner by itself. John says 
he has made a “right angle.” (Dictate the other three angles.) 
Now we will see if we can make a border of right angles. I will 
show with the chalk what Harry has made which is well done. 


wee 


This is not right, James. Every angle must be like a square cor- 
ner. Now we will try putting the square corner at the top. I see 
ever so many like this, but Hattie has found the right way. It is 


ANA N/ 


a little difficult. Try again. If the right angle of your tablet will 
fit into the corner, you will know you are right. Can you think 
of some way in which the sticks may be placed to represent some- 
thing you see in the room, or can remember. But be sure that 
whatever you make to-day, has right angles only ; Mary has made 
a chair, Gertrude a table, and here is a hat. (Sticks of different 



































lengths should be distributed for this lesson.) A variation of this 
exercise may be made by giving to the pupils, instead of sticks, 
narrow slips of colored paper, and teaching them how to paste 


them on manilla paper. Ask them to see if they can find a border 
like this on one of their story books, or perhaps on the walls at 
home, 


»* 


Frost. 
By Mary R. DAvIs, Springfield. Mass. 


(Information in parentheses is for the teacher.) 


What did you notice on the grass this morning? Was it warm 
or cold last night? What season of the year is it? Does frost 
look likedew? Where did the moisture come from that caused 
the frost? What must be the temperature of the object upon 
which frost is found in order to have frost? (We have frost when 
the dew-point is reached at a tempernture below 32° or freezing 
point. The freezing takes place at the instant of deposit when 
the moist air comes in contact with surfaces slightly lower in tem- 
perature.) 

If freezing-point were not reached, what would we have instead 
of frost? Did the moisture freeze before it was deposited ?. What 
does frost look like? Examine it closely. Would it assume such 
perfect forms if formed in the air and then deposited? (It reaches 
the point of crystallization at the point of deposit.) Was it windy 
last night ? Was it cloudy? Do we have frosts on cloudy nights ? 
Why not? (Clouds act as blankets and reflect the heat that would 
be lost, or radiated in space.) 

Do we have frosts on windy nights? Why not? (Because the 
wind keeps the air in motion so it cannot stop long enough on any 
radiating surface to lower its temperature.) Do you see more frost 
on the ground, grass, etc., or high up on the trees? (Frost may 
be deposited when the over-lying air four feet above the surface is 
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40°.) Why is it near the ground? Where do you see frost at 
home or here in the school-room sometimes? Why is it on the 
inside of window-panes when the cold is on the outside? On 
which side is the warm air? Which holds more moisture, warm 
or cold air? Well then, is there more moisture in the air on the 
inside or outside of window-panes? Is there more frost on the 
parlor or kitchen windows on “ washing days”? Was there any 
part of pane where frost did not form ? hy didn’t it form near 
the cracks? Place your hand near the crack ; what do you feel? 
(The wind or moving air prevented the frost from forming.) 

When will the frost disappear? Will it disappear first from the 
north or south windows? Did you notice more or less frost on 
the north windows than on the south? Why was there more on 
the north side? Which side receives more of the sun’s rays? 

Do you see any frost on the inside walls? Which reaches freez- 
ing point soonest, the window-panes or walls? Then, why can 
you see it on the windows and not on the walls? Why do you 
see the door-hatches and nails white with frost and no frost on the 
wood to which they are attached ? 

Do we always see frost on a cold morning in autumn? Do we 
see it when a cold day is followed by a warm night or when a 
warm day is followed by a cold night? Did you ever see an animal 
covered with frost? What caused it? Do they have more frosts 
in the cold or temperate country? In the temperate or warm 
country? Where might we expect to find frosts in the warm 
country, in the lowlands or highlands? But why do we find 
more yn in the lowlands? At what season of the year do we 
have frosts ? 

Does frost ever do- any harm? How many have seen the 
ground in spring when the frost was said to be “coming out"? 
Describe it. Did you ever see the sidewalk in the same condition ? 
How deep does frost reach into the ground? How deep does the 
ground freeze? Does it freeze deeper in the warm or the cold 
country? In the temperate or cold country? Does it injure the soil 
to be so broken up by the frost? How does ithelp it? Why do 
workmen set the telegraph poles so deeply into the ground ? 

Do you see more frost on grass, trees, and shrubs than on rocks 
and soil? (Grass, trees, and herbage cool quicker than soil and 
rock, and frost is precipitated more profusely on surfaces that cool 
eogity and become the coldest.) How does frost crack large 
rocks? Does the frost do any good? What makes the leaves fall 
in autumn? What causes the chestnut burrs to open? 

What other nuts come out by the help of frost? Do we ever 
see the effects of frost when we have not seen the frost? What 
made the vines wither and turn so black? (We call it a black 
frost.) 

Why does your mother spread a sheet over plants? What two 
things does it prevent coming in contact? What does the sheet 
reflect? Why do farmers build fires around their tobacco fields 
on clear cold nights? Why do we hear people sometimes say, 
“It will be healthier when frost comes ” ? 
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A Device for Teaching Number. 


By E. D. K. 


The following attractive way of combining measurement and 


number work will never fail of interesting small children. It can 


be made more difficult for older classes. 


1} Yds. 





What will it cost to trim this rug 
at a half dollar a yard? 











Please do your work inside the rug. When you have finished you 
may trim your rugs in any pattern you may choose, 


Ig Yds. 





1} yds.=3 yds. 

lyd. X 22 yds, 

8 yds. + 2 yds.=5 yds. 
$0.50 x 5=$2.50.—Ans. 
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Preliminary to Reading. 
(CONVERSATION LESSON.) 
By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Springfield, Mass. 


Isn't this a pretty picture? What isthe girl doing? > 
Yes; “she has her apron full of pretty flowers.” Is she alone* 
To whom do you think the dog that is with her belongs? 























Yes, I think “he belongs to the little girl,” for she does not 
seem to be at all afraid of him. What has the dog in his mouth? 
Does it hurt him to carry the basket of flowers in his mouth? 
Did you ever see a dog carrying a basket for his master or mis- 
tress? How should a master treat such a good dog ? 

l agree with John that such a dog “should be treated kindly.” 
Do you think the girl is kind to her good dog ? 

We can all see that Harry has been thinking, when he said: 
“T guess this mistress has always been kind to her dog, or he 
would have run away, and not carried the basket.” 

What shall we name this faithful dog? Yes, “ Fido would be a 
good name. 

What shall we call the girl? Just the name for this little girl, 
for “ Flora” means “ Flowers.” She must love flowers very much 
to have walked so far to pick them. 

Where do you think she lives? Yes, in “that yellow house 
beside the lake.” How did she get where she is now ? 

“She walked over the bridge.” 

“| think she stepped on the stones in the brook.” 

“She might have waded.” 

“ Perhaps she jumped over the little brook.” 

Suppose she had fallen in? ‘“O, the dog would have pulled 
her out!” 

Yes, I think he would, or else have barked for help. 

What else do you see in the picture? What do you think the 
“man in the boat” is doing ? If he catches any fish, what do you 
think he will do with them: 

True, Flora will be hungry, after her long walk, and will enjoy 
some of the fish for her dinner. 

What will she do with so many flowers ? “Put some in the vases.” 
Won't you please tell me the whole story ? 

“She will put some of the flowers in the vases, in the house.” 

“She may give some to her sick friends.” 

‘She will take some to her teacher.” 

“I guess she will put some in the dog's collar.” I know we 
should like Flora for one of our playmates, for she is so kind and 
unselfish, 

Who is standing on the steps of the house ? 

Yes, I think she must be Flora’s mamma.” “She is looking at 
Flora.” “I guess she is calling her to come home.” Does the 
little girl hear her mamma calling her? “I don’t think she does, 
or she wouldn't stop to pick any more flowers.” Right Alice, I 
am sure she would obey her mother instantly. 

“ She looks as if she was good all the time.” 

Carl, what makes you think she is a good girl all the time? 
That is true, “she could not be happy, if she wasn’t good,” and 
we are all sure that she has a smiling, happy face. 

Let us imagine that Flora’s mamma has called so loudly, that 
the little girl has at last heard her voice. 

Mis - she will not even stop to pick those daisies she has in her 
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“ She will run home, as fast as she can.” 

“TI guess the dog will drop some of the flowers out of the bas- 
ket.” Yes, Fido will run to keep up with his mistress. 

What do you think she said when she met her mamma on the 
steps of her house? “See what Fido and I have brought you.” 
“TI think her mamma was delighted to see her back again.” I 
like what Bessie just said. No doubt she gave her little girl a 
kiss, then went to the kitchen for some meat for good old 
Fido. Don’t you think he deserved it? I do. 


¥ 


Physical Culture in the Public Schools. 
Primary Lesson IT. 


By R. ANNA MorRISs, Supervisor Physical Culture, Des 
bd Moines, Ia. 


The Delsarte idea in body-training teaches that the strength 
and muscular development gained by mechanical drill shall be 
made useful in expressive movements. 

This is continuing the kindergarten plan and will give to the 
children a cultivated ease and courteous deportment, as well as 
health and strength. 

The living teacher who stands before the children, and whose 
manner plays so important a part in the lesson, as she teaches 
with voice, look, movement, and position, must have the spirit of 
the work in her mind and heart; therefore, I shall talk much to 
her and trust that she may in turn reach the deeper nature of the 
children, while they all cultivate attention, health, and strength in 
calisthenic practice. 

Have the children rise from their seats in the following manner: 
You can give the signals by moving the hand—their faces are 
toward you all the time—or, you can count ; but never use a bell— 
a harsh tone and a bell are alike irritating in the school-room. 

Rise—1. Drop the hands into the lap. 

2. Slide to the edge of the seat. 

3. Place the outside foot into the aisle and rise. 

4. Step backward into the middle of the aisle. 

(This position makes the lines regular and places the children 
in such a position as to prevent their striking the desks while prac- 
ticing the side movements.) 

“Children, you have taken your standing position very well, 
with chests up and hips back ; now let us practice the relaxing ex- 
ercise, to limber up wrist, arm, and shoulder joints and give our 
muscles strength. Lean slightly forward, extend your arms down 
in front, keep the elbows straight ; then shake the hands from the 
wrists, just as hard as you can.” 


Order of Practice, 


1. With palms turned in, shake hands from wrists, in and out, 
8 counts. 

2. With palms turned down shake hands up and down, 8 
counts. 

3. Twist the hands around in a circle; s¢/r hard with the hand. 
(This gives a rotary movement that we use in giving the turn to 
the hand in gesture.) 8 counts. 

Take each of the above movements with arms extended out at 
side and also in front. 8 counts each. 

4. Raise the arms above the head, then drop them all at once. 
Repeat several times. 

5. Let the arms fall as though they were asleep; make the chest 
strong, then twist the body to right and left until the arms swing 
around like ropes. Keep the feet firmly on the floor; counts, 1-2 
to the right, 3-4 front, 5-6 left, 7-8 front. Repeat. 

(Never close a lesson without a breathing practice.) 

Raise arms 8 counts, the while inhale. Exhale slowly as the 
arms float downward. Repeat several times. 

“ You have worked so faithfully on your drills that you deserve 
to have an Expression Lesson.” (Teacher explains that expres- 
ston signifies, in this case, movements that mean something.) 

“Name some movements that require strong, graceful arms, to 
make them well.” 

“ Throwing, pointing, beckoning, giving.” 

“Good, we will take g#véng.”" (One of the most beautiful ideas 
in the kindergarten is that of giving. The children are taught to 
make and give the simplest things in such a way as to develop in 
their hearts the tender sweetness of sympathy and generosity. Cer- 
tainly we must not let the beautiful fade out of the child's life as 
he advances in his school work.) 

To develop the manner of giving, the teacher carries on a pan- 
tomime and dialogue with Johnnie who sits on the front seat. It 
is a perfect delight to see the children’s faces as they watch the 
acting. 

The teacher says: “I am going to give Johnnie a pencil; 
when he thinks I give it as I should he may take it.” (She extends 
her forearm toward Johnnie, holds her thumb down on the pencil, 
and looks away. Johnnie does not move. “ Why do you not 
take the pencil?” “ Because you look away.” “Must my eyes 
give too?” (Teacher looks at Johnnie co/d/y.) “ Your eyes do not 
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ive yet.” (Teacher smiles, Johnnie leans forward, she extends 
a arm toward him and he raises his hand, but hesitates.) “Wh 
do you not take the pencil?” “ You are holding it back wit 
your thumb.” “Can my thumb talk?” “Yes, and it says 
‘no.’” (The teacher smiles and quickly reaches the pencil out so 
invitingly that Johnnie takes it and thanks her before he thinks 
what he is doing. The children give applause. They have 
learned the lesson of giving kindly, courteously.” : 

: “Children, you may give to me; give 
kindly, freely, from your hearts. I will 
stand on this side of the room and you 
may step forward ; bring your hands to 
your chest as I count 1, 2. Imagine that 
you hide under each hand a _ beautiful 
rose. Extend your arms while I count 3, 
4; look so pleasantly that I almost see 
the roses in your hands and certainly’see 
them in your faces; 5,6. Turp the palms 
down and bring your hand and foot back 
to position.” 

“ As I step to the left side, you may 
give tome with your left hand, at the 
same time stepping forward with your 
left foot. 

“ From first position standing give to- 
ward the front with both hands. You 
may give to one person, with both hands 
near together. Now, let us give to a// 
with wide extended arms; let the eye 
glance from side to side and include a//. 
Sometimes we give thanks; then we 
unfold the arms upward and hold our 
hands, as to receive while we give love 
with our hearts.” 

(We can associate with these pretty movements the words of 
the little song, “ The Stream,” found on page 138 of Clara B. 
Hubbard’s “ Songs and Games :”) 


“‘ Give, said the little stream, 
Give, oh, give! give oh, give! 
Give said the little stream 

As it hurried down the hill,” etc. 


On the word gzve at the beginning of each line make the gest- 
ure, first with the right hand to the right, then to the left with the 
left hand. 

In the chorus make the gesture forward with both hands ; for 
the stream and the vzolet make the gesture on the lower line, but 
for the razz hold the hands up, turning the palms down and float- 
ing the arms downward on the words “as it fell upon the 


flowers.”’) 
r 


A Test of the Imagination. 


(Report of a test given by Principal A. B. Guilford, grammar school 7, Jersey 
City, to a second grade « lass.) 

I wish to give you a set of circumstances by which you are to 
suppose yourselves surrounded. How many of you think that you 
can tell me what you would do were you actually placed within 
these circumstances ? (Five of the pupils, in a class of twenty- 
one, thought they could tell the teacher what they would do, were 
the surrounding circumstances stated by the teacher.) The remain- 
ing pupils were asked why they would not be able to state. They in- 
variably replied that they could build circumstances about them- 
selves and state what they would do were they surrounded by them, 
but did not know whether they would be able to state their action 
in the case of surroundings established by the teacher. They 
would rather hear what the circumstances were before they de- 
cided whether they were able to tell what they would do or 
not. 

Listen; think carefully; and if you are able to tell what you 
would first do, under the circumstances with which I am going to 
suppose you surrounded, write, as -briefly as possible, your state- 
ment on the paper given you. 

You find yourself in a large and beautiful mansion, completely 
and elegantly furnished. The place is strange to you. As you 
look from the windows in either direction you see a variety of 
natural beauties, and also see that much has been done about the 
place by man to adorn it. There are fine lawns, beautiful foun- 
tains, artistic flower-beds, and well-kept walks. You are told that 
the mansion, all that it contains, and all the surroundings that 
you can see from the windows are your own. What would you 
first do? As it happens, I know what each one of you would first 
do under the circumstances that I have given, but that I am not, 
of course, going to tell you. 

The children wrote promptly—some of them seemed to think 
the question amusing : one erased and wrote again. 

Thirteen of the children gave in different forms the answer that 
the teacher had claimed beforehand to the reporter as the natural 
one: “I would first look over the mansion and the grounds, to 
see how much was included in the gift I had received.” 
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Among the other papers were found the following : 

“1 would look out of the windows and enjoy the view.” 

“1 would write and inform my parents and friends of my good 
fortune.” 

“I would first inquire how I became possessed of property.” 

“T would first try and find out whether the property was Teally 
mine or not.” 

> 


A Reading Lesson. 


(Report of a reading lesson given before students by Miss Jenny B. Merril], of 
the New York normal college. Twenty-five little girls just beginning t cir 
second year composed the class to whom the lesson was given, Each had a slate 
and pencil). 


Who is the little girl we talked about last week? “Little Bo 
Peep.” Who can make her “crook” for me on the slate? Now 
make her flock of sheep. Wonder how many there will be? 
Next, write the word sheep. 

I heard a little girl say “sh” just now, which we will think she 
meant for us to be quiet. But why do you suppose she said “ sh”? 
“ Because it is the first sound in sheep.” * That is right. What is 
the next sound? We do not hear but one ¢,but we must make 
two. How shall we place our lips to say “p”? (Teacher walks 
about and watches the’slates, then writes “sheep” upon the board 
for those who are not right, to copy it.) 

What became of “Little Bo Peep’s” sheep? If they “were 
lost” let us lose our sheep by rubbing them out, and we will not 
go and find them either. 

But our lesson this morning isn’t about a girl at all, but— 
(teacher goes to the board and writes) “a little boy;” you may 
read this together. I am not going to tell you his name now; 
but this little boy had sheep, too, and he took care of something 
else besides. (Writes “cows” on board.) You had that word 
last year but you had such a long vacation that I am afraid you 
have forgotten it. (The word cows talked about phonetically to im- 
press the fact t hat the 4 sound went with the letter “c.” 

This boy lost his cows, and this is where he found them. (Teacher 
sketches green corn-stalks and leaves with green crayon, and 
shows besides the real ear of corn to the children.) Now make 
this corn that is growing, on your slates, and write cows between 
the corn stalks to show the cows are in the corn. 


\ 


cout 
1 


al. 
. 4 

Now put your slates down and let us see if we can droop our 
hands like these leaves of corn—(children stand and make a pretty 
sight by dropping the hands at the wrist with de-vitalized fingers, 
thus getting a rest from pencil holding.) ° 

What is this word (corm on the board)? What is this little 
word in the middle of corn—or? Now comes the hardest part of 
the lesson and you must look closely. Writes on the board h— 
or—n). Now you knowthe middle word in that, you ought to 
know all the word. (Teaches it phonetically). 

Any little girl who knows what that word is may make it with 
her hand to her mouth. (Little fists go up, and asoft little “toot” 
follows.) Now, I will show you cows’ horns (shows picture of 
cows), but this horn is the kind your brothers blow sometimes at 
Christmas (sketching it). 

Now you may tell me what I rub off (erasing words from 
board one by one). This is such a long lesson we will have a 
rest. (Children stand and make corn-stalks and leaves, of arms 
and hands , raising on tiptoes to show how fast corn grows, and 
blowing imaginary horns.) We will read the whole lesson now. 

“ Little boy blue come blow your horn; The sheep are in the 
—— and the cows are in the corn.” 

(“ Blue” was underlined with blue crayon—because he wore a 
blue jacket— and in place of “meadow” was sketched a swampy 
growth of grass, to illustrate the word, which was first drawn from 
the children. The word “meadow” was not taught at all. The 
words of the lesson were grouped in phrases, to secure expression 
and to avoid the a’s and ¢he’s.) The little boy didn’t come. Where 
was he? (Sketched “haystack” upon the board, with the words 
“fast asleep” written directly under it.) 

Who will read this alone? Try it softly to yourselves first. 
Read it altogether. (Individual and concert drill followed in read- 
ing the whole lesson. The material was sufficient for two lessons, 
but owing to circumstances, it was condensed into one. But the 
interest of the children was kept to the end by the variety of work 
and the happy, sympathetic manner of the teacher.) 
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Nature Study for Primary Grades. II. 


By Miss IL.. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of Science, Quincy, Mass. 
LESSON ON LEAVES. ~ 


To-day we are to have our leaf party. What kind have you 
brought, Helen? I will write the names on the blackboard for our 
spelling lesson. 

What pretty leaves you have found. I wonder how many differ- 
ent shapes there are here and how many colors? “Did the frost 
make the bright colors, Miss Barnes?” What do you think about 
that, children? Did you ever see the leaves turn red before the 
frost came ? “We found some in August this year.” There is a 
tree in our yard that always turns before vacation comes. And I 
— there was no frost then.” Olive is right, the frost doesn’t do it 
all. 

Find some leave’ that are clinging to the twig. 
Look between the stem of the leaf and the twig. 
“There is a baby bud in this one.” “I can’t find 
any bud in this one.” “Ican’t find any bud in this 
maple.” Pull off a leaf carefully. “O, the bud was 
hidden away under the stem!” Almost every leaf 
has a bud there, Miss Barnes.” Take your hickory leaves. 
me one leaf. How can you tell one leaf? 
a bud down close to the 
one horse-chestnut leaf. 

Here are some apple leaves. What part of the leaf is this 
(stem)? How does this part differ from the stem? What part of 
your knife is thin and flat? What do we call a thin, flat leaf of 
grass? What shall we call the thin, flat part of this leaf (blade) ? 
Look down at the end ofthe stem. “There are two little things 
that look like tiny leaves.” Can you find them in any other leaf ? 
They are stipules. Frank, make a picture of the apple leaf onthe 
board. Ruth, draw the clover. Bertha, the rose. Ernest, tell 
me where to write the names. Does our picture show all the 
parts? Yes, the veins. Look at the back of the leaf to see how 
they run. Make a name for the tiny parts of the rose leaf. What 
do we sometimes call a tiny brook ? A small cloud? 


Show 
lea “I know there will be 
ranch. This is all one leaf.”” Show me 


y 


Gg 
Y 
GY 





I wonder how many of these leaves have stipules. Let us 
take one of each kind and make two piles. Walter and Alan 
may count. What do you find, boys? “Only afew have stipules.” 
I've found something else. This leaf has no stem. Walter may 
write his story on the board and Alan make a picture of a leaf 
without a stem. 


Here is another like Alan’s. Where do the veins start? How 
far do they seem to go? How many veins like that in your 
beech leaf? Where do the other veins begin? Where do they go? 
Look at the ground ivy leaf. Who would like to put the pictures 
on the board ? 





a gil 


_ Who has some white birch leaves? What isthe shape? Play 
it is a triangle; touch the apex, theside. We will keep two of 
the names, but there is a better one forthis part. It is the margin. 
Find the margin of the oak leaf--the elm; the apex of this one— 
the base. Elsie, make a picture of the birch leaf. Olive, tell us 
what Dames to write. 
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What else is there to tell about our leaves? The colors ? 
What color do you think the prettiest ? Pick out the red ones and 
arrange them in a pretty group. Ruth, take the yellow ones. 
Frank, find all the green ones of one kind and make a pretty bor- 
der. Mary, choose others and make a design. Helen, take one 
- each kind and place them so that only the base of each can 

seen. 


ces 


NS, Ce 


Bertie, place some to show only the apex, 


Ernest, place his to show one edge only. 


| 
| 


The rest may take one of each kind and place them between the 
leaves of these books to press for our collection. 

This afternoon we read together a pretty story about “ The 
Anxious Leaf.” Perhaps that will help answer some of your questions 
about why leaves turn in autumn, and we will all try to find as 
many new kinds as we can. 

» 


Language Hints. 


(SEcoND YEAR.) 
By SARAH E, SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


This year, oral and written work should be combined. Do not 
neglect the oral work. 

1. Review the oral work of the first year, putting it into written 
statements. 

2. Have direct telling statements and also interrogative. Ac- 
custom the children to both. Ex. Tell me something. “I havea 
cat.” Ask something: “Have I a cat?” 

Teacher should write on board and children copy at first; after- 
wards, teacher dictate, 

3. Enlarge lessons on the senses, and those of sensible qualities. 
Have more detailed description. Have two or more qualities 
given. Ex. “I have a small, red book.” 

Comparative ideas of size, sound, weight, color, etc. 
Bright, brighter; loud, louder, 

4. Enlarge action lessons, Have a number of actions performed, 
named, and written. 

Ex. “The boy runs, walks, hops, and stands.” 


LESSONS ON MORALS AND MANNERS, 


Ex. 


5. Have these daily and emphasize lessons on patriotism, 
on respect and care of the old, on cruelty to animals, politeness in 
every-day life, and temperance, hygiene of human body, and those 
topics which aid in character building. 

n this connection, teach phrases as, “Good morning,” “Ifyou 
please.” “ Thank you,” etc., can be written and copied. Also, 
maxims, as, 

“Speak the truth,” “ Dare to do right,” “ I will try,” and a hun- 
dred subjects. 

6. Story telling or reading by teacher, and oral reproduction 
by children (see first year’s work), and expand to capacity of 

upil. 
’ . Written desciptions of objects or things present, or of pic- 
tures arranged in a connected manner. Teacher write on board 
questions which, whe1 answered by children, form connected 
thoughts. At first the teacher may write answers given by pupils 
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and children copy. Later children write their own thoughts from 
questions. , 

Cautions. If pictures are used, take those that have few things 
to describe. Do not receive such work as, “ The cat has a mouth,” 
“ The cat has a nose,” “The cat has two eyes, as satisfactory 
written work for this year. Accustom them to combine and 
group, as, “ The cat has two eyes, a nose, a mouth.” Avoid the 
excessive use of and. ‘ 

Observation and information lessons on nature, plants animals, 
and the human body, continued this year. Have a definite logical 
arrangement. 

8. Teach children to illustrate simply their different exercises. 

Let them draw pictures and write names, or teacher draw and 
children copy, and write what they think it represents. _ 

Drawing and language may be combined readily, and with great 
success, 

Draw solids, or their representations, and lines, angles, etc. Let 
children write names in statements. Ex. Teacher draws a long 
line, and a short line under it. Children write under picture. 
“ This is a long line.” etc. 

Written Work. Do not allow children to use unknown words. 
As far as possible children read what they write. At first, teachers 
will write on board; children imitate and copy If a picture or ob- 
ject lesson, children at first choose and tell one thing at first; 
afterwards all that they see in the picture or object. 

Busy Work. Sentences copied from reading lesson, either 
statement or question. Copy own names, teacher’s name, date, 
name of school, street where child lives, memory gems, maxims, 
days of the week, number of names, cardinal points, terms right 
— left, terms used in drawing, make lists of plants and animals 

nown. 

Copy names of parts of body: make lists of food, dress, things 
at home, in rooms, lists of contracted words, as long, short, 
small, large; abbreviations known, etc. 


r 
Review Lesson on a Cube. 
By ANNA VAN DER ZEE LEE, New York City. 


(The teacher distributes to each child a cube one inch in diameter.) 


We will call our cubes houses. Each one may show me the 

Pass your 

How many corners did you 

Put your finger on the front of your house. How 7 

sides has it? How many corners? Place your finger on the bac 

of the house. With one finger on the back of the house, and 
our thumb on the front, lift the house up and look at the bottom. 
oes it look like the top of the house ? 

Raise your right hands. Show me the right side of the house. 
Raise your left hands. Show me the left side of the house. 

The top of the house and the bottom are two sides, the right 
side and the left side are two sides, and the front and the back are 
two sides,-how many sides has our house? How many are 
2+2+2? Will. 

(The teacher now distributes to the children slips of paper 
four inches in length, and one inch in width.) 

Now we will wrap our cubes up. Be very careful to make the 
end of your strip of paper fit exactly along one of the sharp edges 
of your cube. Crease your paper well over every one of the 
sharp edges. What dowe call the sides of acube, Charlie? “We 
call the sides of a cube squares.” How many sides has a square ? 
How many square corners? You may count the number of squares 
which you have covered with paper, Willie, and those that are left 
uncovered. “4 are covered and 2 are left uncovered.” You may 
tell me the number story, Tom. “ Four covered squares and two 
squares that are not covered make 6 squares.” Very nicely told. 
John may tell me the number story about 4 and 2. “4 +2 =—6,” 

(The teacher then distributes papers 2 inches square.) 


roof of his house. How many sides has the roof ? 
ey around the edge of the roof. 
feel ? 

















Lay your papers on your slates, fold it over until the edge near- 
est you fits exactly against the side away from you. Crease the 
some’ , Fake it up and open it. What have you? Charlie, “A 


Now you may lay your book down in front of you as if you 
were going to read out of it. Take the front edge, and fold it 
on to the back edge. Crease the fold; now what have we? 

ill. 

“ A window.” 

Now you may commence at the front edge of your paper and 
tear it up until you reach the point where the creases meet. What 
do we call that point? Tom, 

“The center.” 
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(The dotted line indicates the line of section.) How many 
squares have you on your piece of paper? Slip the right hand 
square over the left handone. What do you think thatlike? Wij], 

** A little pointed cap.” 

Very like one. Now try to fit your cap on to your cube. How 
many sides does it cover? Tom may tell the number story, 
“ Three sides with a cap and three sides without a cap make six 
sides.” How many sides has yourcube? John. When you put 
a cap on the cube, how many sides are uncovered ? hen you 
wrap your cube up, how many sides do you cover? What do 
you call the sides of your cube? 

I will give you another piece of paper. You may make another 
cap from it and fit it on your cube. You may tell me about it, 
Charlie 

“Three sides covered by a red cap and three sides covered 
bya blue cap make six sides covered by two caps.” John may 
tell itto me another way. “2 3's = 6.” Will may teil me the 
number story about 3 and 3. About 4 and 2. 


¥ 


Treatment of Common Cases. 


By PRIN. A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City. 
No. L. 

James left school at half-past three. He had committed some 
fault, had been detained, had acknowledged his error, and after 
promising to do better in future, had been dismissed. 

Miss F., his teacher, told the principal that his was a very try- 
ing case, and Mr. W. asked her to send the boy to him when oc- 
casion for further treatment arose. The next day but one James 
came up the department to the principal’s desk. What have you 
been doing that was wrong, James? 

“ I was talking to Henry Moore.” . 

I see no wrong in talking to Henry Moore. 

“ Well, Miss F. was giving a lesson in arithmetic when I was 
speaking with Henry. 

What were you saying to Henry ? 

“T was telling him about my violin.” 

What do you think of what you were doing ? 

“T think it was wrong.” 

(The fluency with which the answer was given led Mr. W. to 
think that James was ready once again to promise better things in 
time to come, and he did not wish him to have that opportunity.) 

What do you like to do best in school, James ? 

“ T like to study best of all,” replied James. 

(This last answer of the boy showed that he had but a slight 
regard for the truth, and that he had a desire to please. It 
was given because James thought it would fall pleasantly on 
the ear of his questioner.) 

I am going to ask you two questions, James. I want you 
to think carefully over each answer before you give it. 

Do you know of anything it is right for you to do? 

“ Yes, sir ; it is right forme to obey my mother.” 

Do you know of anything it is wrong for you to do ? 

(Effort on the part of the boy, and finaily the answer,) 
wrong for me to be idle in school.” 

Now, I am going to set you one of the hardest tasks you have 
ever done in your life. When the time comes that you want 
to do something that is wrong, 1 want you should think it over 
and conclude to do what is r7gh¢. Remember these times and 
come and tell me about them each day at the close of school fora 
week. You may go back to your room. 

(Mr. W. sent word to Miss F. to let the boy do as he willed for 
the next two days. James appeared at the end of the first day 
to interview the principal.) 

Well, James, what has happened since I saw you last ? 

“1 wanted to stand up with the boys who had the words in 
spelling correctly written, but I didn’t.” 

How could you, if you had a mistake in your list ? 

“If I had put ane at the end of one of my words, it would 
have made the list all right. I got my pencil in my hand to do it 
and then—I didn’t put it on.” 

Good! What next? ; 

“I wrote Tom Hope’s name on the board before school this 
afternoon, and when Miss F. asked me if I did it I told her. that I 
did not. Then I did not want to go and tell her that I had told a lie, 
but in a few minutes I did.” 

And what did Miss F. say to you ? 

“She didn’t say anything, but she put her hand on my head and 
looked way down into my eyes.” 

And then I know you were glad to think that you concluded to 
do what was right in the matter. 

(James’ bearing testified to the pleasure he felt in the result of 
the day’s watch over his actions, Mr. W. took the opportunity at 
the end of the week to show the boy how strength of character 
was developed by a cultivation of the will power, and, after asking 
for another interview at a later period, sent the boy away.) 


“Tt is 


I wish to say that I consider the Primary Edition of THE JOUR- 
NAL an unqualified success. ~ It is a grand scheme and one that 
should meet the hearty approval of teachers, 


Supt. Schools, San Bernardino, Cal. ALEX, E, FRYE. 
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| Language Work. 


i, School Journal. 
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From the Springfield (Mass. ) Shools. 


awry J Work to Fractions by Children in York St. Prim- 
ary School (Third Year), Miss Lizzie A. Beggs, Teacher. 


Question: 23+3°—? 





S=18; §=]§: =Sl—144: 248=5: 5411-61: 
f=): t=i8 aS br GH 4 +14$= 635 


JOHN CAREY. 


Question: >-!=? 
5 3 





R=%s: t=: teh: Ft. Ans. 


MINNIE FLETCHER, 


Question: = of *=? 











7 = 


f=ys: fof W=f,org: fofi-y,or}. Ans. 
JOSEPH GRISE, 




















ion: 2.!—2? 
Question : -+5= 7 
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#=¢: $=2: $+3=1}: 3+}=1}. Ans, 
LEON PAGE, 
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Busy We ork. 


(In compliance with a universal request for “ Busy Work”’ for littie children, 
his column of the primary edition is set apart in Tue Journat. Little folks 
cannot always be kept on the “ three R's.” There is a natural psychological de- 
mand for relaxation for variety, and for something with which to busy the fin- 
gers Teachers of primary rooms, especially those who “ have so many chil- 

ren they don’t know what to do,” have resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
keep the little hands out of mischief. These expedients have not always been 
bonny | selected, and have not been educative in ir use or tendency. tis of 
very little worth to give children “ things to play with,” unless that play is ed- 
ucative in the Froebelian sense, and is as much a part of their mental training as 
any other of the school ime. Several faults stand out in the employ- 
ment of “ busy work ”’ by teachers. a’ do not always insist upon carefulness 
and accuracy in the doing of this work. If two lines are supposed to meet with 
a perfect joint, the work is accepted; if they do not guste meet, because “ it is 
— good for children,” if it is wet done perfectly. ot at a//. The same care- 

essness which is condoned in this manual training will S—— all —> 
their other work, and a lack of thoroughness is thus permitted to enter into the 
child’s character, Again, children are allowed the use of material for so long a 
time as to wear out the enjoyment of it. The greatest skill is nectssary to know 
how much and how little of this work can be given to children, and stil! leave 
them with a desire for more. if each child could have its own box of materials, 
a sense of ownership in it would greatly increase the value of the exercise in 
the child's mind.) 


Bead Stringing. 


Materials.—Shoe-strings, red and green beads*, small button 
moulds, red and green crayons. 

Aim.—Toteach numbers through things ; to quicken perceptive 
and inventive faculties; and to encourage orderly doing which 
leads to orderly thinking. 

Method.--Miss Kent gives to each child three red and three 
green beads, some button-moulds and a shoe-string which is 
knotted at one end. She says the strings must all be placed on 
the table to form a line running from left to right, the knot being 
at the left end. She asks the children what else she has given 
them that they see in their saucers, or box covers and all say 
“beads”; but she has to teach them the name of the button- 
moulds. “ Now,” says Miss Kent, “1 want everyone to put a 
button-mould on the string.” She tells them to string a red bead, 
then a button-mould, a green bead, button-mould, etc., until all 
the beads are used. (Fig. 1.) After a time she looks up and sees 
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all the hands folded, by which she knows that the beads are 
strung, so Harry is asked to read the “story” he had made, which 
he does, beginning at the knotted end, and telling what he has on 
the string. Now someone is asked to read it from the other end, 
and when several others have had aturnshe asks how many 
beads are on each string. The beads are then replaced in the 
saucers, one at a time. Now Miss Kent says she is going to put 
a story on the board which all are to make on their strings. 
(Fig. 2.) The former talk is repeated, and then three, four and 
five are strung. After this the materials must go back to their 
places, and the children say “ Goodbye, pretty beads, come again,” 
AIDA R, DE MILT. 


*The best beads to use are called “ Mrs. Hailmann’s beads” and can be had 
of Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., No. 3 East ith st., N. Y. Per gross, 40 
cents; postage, 5 cents. Per thousand, $2.00 ; postage, thirty cents, (Assorted 


colors.) 
re 
Building Fences. 


Materials.—Sticks of different lengths. 

Aim.—To teach eye-training, invention, and accuracy. 

Method.—There was once a man who bought a place down in 
the country, said Miss Rachel. He wished to improve it, so one 
of the first things he did was, to make a fence in front of his new 
house. When aman begins to make a fence, what does he do 
first? Yes, he “ makes his post holes.” Next, he sets his posts. 
We will play that these three-inch sticks are the posts, and our 
“ helpers ” may give out four posts to each child. When you get 
the sticks, place them three inches apart on your desks for the 


posts. 


The man next puts on the rails. As we will make only a little 
bit of the fence to-day, three three-inch sticks will do for the rails. 
These you may place right in the middle of the posts. 


The man wanted a handsome fence for the front, so he bought 
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some pieces and at the very middle of each rail, he nailed a piece 
above and below to help make the fence pretty Find a corner 
made by the rail and the post at the right hand—No, Willie, above 
rail not below—place a piece in this corner slanting towards the 
middle piece. Then place one in the other corner made by this 
rail and the next post ; only, make it slant towards the same piece. 
James has it right. The man did the same to all the rails and 
then put some pieces below, slanting downward. You may think 
what the man did next. Yes, Margaret, he “ put a rail on the top.” 
How long must it be? Yes, nine inches. We have no nine inch 
sticks; so who can tell me what size sticks will do? Right, 
Willie, a five inch and a four inch stick, The fence now looked 
this way. 
Mary may draw it on the board. 
Now everybody may finish the top 
of the fence as they please and then 
draw a picture of a part of the fence 
~Ps- on the slips of paper given you. 
Edwin’s is very good. It might be a cathedral fence, I think. 
The “ busy ” time was over. The little 
carpenters waited with folded hands for 
the “helpers” to take the sticks, and 
Miss Rachel collected the pictures. All 
thought Edwin’s picture was the best 
and here it is, 
LEILA R. G, BURFETT. 
Danville, Ky. 





2. 
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Drawing in Sand. 


Materials.—Sand box, pebbles, small shells or beans. 

Aim.—Preparation for drawing. 

Method.—Nothing is more attractive to the child than the sand- 
heap. No school-room is complete without its sand-box or sand- 
table. The best arrangement is a long box, built along the entire 
length of one wall of the room giving space for several children to 
work together. Foundry sand is best for all purposes, as it is 
more easily moulded. Each child has his basket of pebbles, 
—_ shells, or beans with which to outline different forms in the 
sand. 

If the idea of direction is to be developed, vertical lines may be 
presented by rows of beans or shells, and, as every lesson must 
take the guise of play, these lines are supposed to be the borders 
for walks in a park or garden, and a tiny doll may be allowed to 
walk up and down a path that is very straight and even, thus em- 
phasizing the idea of direction, and encouraging orderly work. 
Similar exercises are given in developing Aorzzon/a/, slanting and 
parallel lines, It is easy to see that this forms a valuable prepara- 
tion for drawing. After the horizontal and vertical lines have been 
presented until there is no chance for confusion, their combination 
is given in the right angle. 

The children get the idea of the angle first from the bent finger 
or a jack-knife or the arm bent at the elbow, or by using the 
jointed slat of the kindergarten. There are four positions possi- 
ble for the angle made with vertical and horizontal lines. These 
are laid from direction. The first one may be this. See Fig. I. 

Three, or four, or more, angles may be laid in the same position. 
Thesame angle is made in different sizes like this (Fig. 2.), and we 
have the papa, and mamma, and baby angle, out for a walk. _ The 
next direction is to make an angle which shall be the opposite of 
this. (Fig. 3.) The angle in this position is repeated in different 
sizes, and then the children find two other possible positions. See 
Figs. 4 & 5. 

The four angles are then used to make the four corners of a 
yard, leaving spaces between the ends of the angles for the 
gates. See Fig. 6. 


A touch of realism in the addition of green twigs or leaves for 
the plants in the garden lends interest to the work, and the next 
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figure is welcomed, which is the opposite of this, with all the 
angles pointing towards the centre. See Fig. 7. 

These angles are combined into various geometric figures, and 
stone walls are made for yards or fields of differeut shapes, as 
square, oblong, triangular, etc. See Figs. 8, 9 & 10. 

When the children have gained skill and patience in handling 
the tiny objects, pretty figures are made by combining different 
angles, as the right and acute. 

The laying of these symmetrical figures, using certain elements, 
as directed, cultivates not only the child’s perception of form ; but 
his sense of beauty, and leads to the discovery and production of 
other harmonious figures ; and fosters the power of invention, (Of 
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course for this work the sand must present a smooth, even sur- 
face, and the making it ready furnishes occupation for some active 
child. Only a thin layer is needed for outlining figures in this way. 
Where a sand-box is not possible the same figures may be laid 
upon a slate on which a little sand has been strewn to prevent the 
beans or seeds from rolling. Opportunity should be given for out- 
lining forms of life (Figs. 11, 12, 13 & 14.) in the same way, and 
the array of chairs, tables, and sofas will be equal to any demand. 
Lucy WHEELOCK. 
Chauncey Hall Kindergarten, Boston, Mass. 


* 


Is there any moral depravity in the following anecdote ? 

Last week Charlie’s mother sent him to spend the day with his 
little cousin Ralph who lives in a Harlem apartment house. 

‘*T've got a goat,” were Charlie’s first words to Ralph. 

**T’'ve got twenty,” respoftded Ralph with more readiness than 
truth, but determined not to be outdone. 

‘I've seen Anthony’s nose,” said Charlie, with a polite |ittle 
attempt to change the conversation. 

“*T’ve seen Anthony himself,” said Ralph, who felt that the 
greater honor must be to the one who had seen the whole of An- 
thony, whoever he might be, and not merely his nose. 

= here mamma felt it necessary to point a moral and said: 
** Ralph, did you ever hear of Ananias and Sapphira ?” 

**Yes’m. I knew ’em.” 

‘*Do you know they were struck dead for telling a lie?” 

**¥es'm. I saw ’em struck,” ; 

‘* Do you know where they went after they were dead ?” said his 
now thoroughly shocked mamma, 

*““Yes’m I saw’em go.” 
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Ten Lessons in Manual Training. 


By Gro. B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
LESSON Ii. USE OF THE GAUGE. 
Every board has two sides, two edges, and two ends, as in 


Fig. 1. 
EDCE 








SIDE 








Fig. 1. 

The gauge consists of two principal parts—the stick and the 
block, as in Fig. 2, which figure also shows the method of holding 
the gauge while adjusting it. (The steel point should be filed to 
a goose-bill shape so as to cut, not scratch, a line. See two views 
aof it at A.) 





— 


PROBLEM I. 


Gauge Drill—Hold the gauge stick as in Fig. 2, the fingers 
of the left hand grasping it securely, while the left thumb is free 
to move up and down the stick, and be kept in constant contact 
with the block. With the right hand turn the set-screw about 
one-half a revolution to loosen it, then raise or lower the block, 
keeping hold of the set-screw meanwhile with the right hand, and 
keeping the left thumb meanwhile in constant contact with the 
block. 

Requiring the observance of the above instructions give the 
class a drill in unison in setting the block at inch and at half inch 
graduations, then at quarter inches, then at eighths, and finally at 
sixteenths, 

PropLem II, 

Gauge Practice—For convenience in holding work have a rab- 
bit cut in the right hand end of the bench top, nine inches long X 
I in, wide X { in. deep, as in Fig. 3. 





Fig. 3. 
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_ Provide a quantity of boards prepared by machinery, 8 in. X 2 
in. X + in. The thickness of ;', in. is chosen because { in. 
boards resawed and planed will finish to that thickness. The 
dimensions, 8 in, long 2 in. wide, are chosen for convenience. 
The chief requisite is that the boards have straight edges. For a 
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class of 25 pupils provide at least 1¢0 boards. Supply each pupi' 
with one of the above pieces. Hold it in the rabbit on the bench 
by means of the left hand and hold the gauge on it with the right 
hand as in Fig. 4. 














Fig. 4. 


Of that portion of the gauge stick marked ¢/, the corner which 
is lowest and which is farthest from you must rest on the work as 
in the end view, Fig. 5., where the steel point does not touch the 
wood. 


Oo) 


Fig. 6, 

Then roll the gauge toward you till the point touches the wood, 
as in Fig. 6. Do not roll it till the point stands vertical, as at Fig. 
7, for then the point will enter the wood too deeply and make too 
heavy aline. Skill must be obtained to make any depth of line 
called for by holding the gauge rolled at the desired amount 
between Fig. 6 and Fig. 7. That face of the gauge block which 
rests against the edge, aé, of the work must also be placed in per- 
fect contact throughout its entire length and kept so while a line 
is being gauged. There are, therefore, three things which the 
pupil must do simultaneously and he must drill till he can do 
them intuitively. 

With the gauge set at } in. and observing diligently all of the 
above instructions gauge a line from each edge on one side of 
the board, as in Fig, 8. In doing this drive the gauge forward, 
that is from @ toward 6. Fig. 4. Fig. 8. 











Fig. s. Fig. 7. 























Repeat the process on the other side of the board making four 
lines in all with the } in. setting. Set the gauge ,, in. and make 
four more lines as above, then set it 2 in., or ,, in., and 
epeat. So continue till ,, in. setting is reached and a side of 


rhe board will appear as in Fig. 9. Sie 
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Request each pupil to write his name neatly in the unlined 
space on one side of the board and then, setting the gauge at suc- 
cessive sixteenths above 4 in., fill the back side with lines, as in 
Fig. 10. These should show improvement over the previous lines. 
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Rapid workmen may répeat the problem on another board. 
Every workman needs to master the problem as a necessary con- 
dition to his success with future lessons. 

Mark 2 off from 100 for every line that is left broken or 
crooked. 
PROBLEM III. 


Gauging on Edges and Ends of Boards.—Set the gauge +’, in. 
and gauge on the edges and ends of the boards used in the previ- 
ous problem. Set the gauge } in. and repeat. This will be found 
— difficult than problem 2. The work will appear as in 

ig. 11. 





Further practice in edge and end gauging can be had on boards 
which will be used in the next two lessons. 


et 
Supplementary. 


Hans and Gretchen. 


By SUSAN HARRIMAN, Halifax, N. S. 


Who are Hans and Gretchen? Why, two little friends of yours, 
who live across the great ocean in a bright sunny land called Ger- 
many, where little children lead very happy but very busy lives, 
for the country is so full of people, that almost all of them, even 
the children, must work hard to find enough to feed and clothe 
them. It is ina little village of this pleasant country that little 
Hans and Gretchen live, as _ eat twin brother and sister as you 
could find the wide world over. “ 

See them as they trudge along on their way to_school, stopping 
now to cool their bare feet in the little rill of water which runs 
along one side of the street, from the overflowing fountain at the 
corner. Now they stop a moment to watch the women of the vil- 
lage, who have come with their washtubs to this fountain that 
they may work and enjoy a neighborly chat at the same time. 
Now they hasten on, but do not forget to wave their hands to the 
little cripple who watches at the window up in that high pointed 
roof to see the troops of children passing by. For this little boy 
cannot walk, and as his mother works in the fields, he sits alone 
all day. But he never complains, and his eyes brighten as he re- 
turns the salute. Poor little hand! how different from those 
chubby ones, waving in the street below! 

You must not think that because these children are going to 
school, that it’s nine o'clock, for little German boys and girls must 
be in their school-rooms at six in summer, and even then I 
doubt if they look as sleepy as some little folks I know, at nine, 

Now they have reached the school-house, and why do all the 
children clap their hands and seem so glad, and the teacher kiss 
our two little friends and not the others ? 

Because to-day Hans and Gretchen are five years old and all 
their friends are remembering their birthday. In Germany 
nobody’s birthday is ever forgotten, whether it is grandpa’s, 
mamma's, or baby’s. 

As Hans and Gretchen take their places on the rude bench 
behind the long green desk, the others join in a merry birthday 
song, and then work commences. How long the morning seems ! 
Gretchen bends over her little book, and tries to spell out the 
words, but a big birthday cake seems to dance before her eyes. 
Hans, tries too, but his eyes will shut and his head nod. The 
kind teacher knows it is a warm day, and she knows five hours is 
along time for a little boy to sit still, so as she passes by, the 
gentle pressure of her hand on the nodding head gives permission 
fora nap. So lessons and the straight-backed bench are forgotten 
in sleep. 

But at last eleven o’clock sounds, and the children hurry home. 
They do not stop to play now, for they know a good time awaits 
them, for all the aunts and cousins are coming to share the won- 
drous cake. “ Meine lieblinge,” says their mamma as she stands 
under the tall gateway watching her little ones, which means the 
same as when your mamma says, “ My darlings.” 

Then she -bathes the heated faces and changes Gretchen's 
coarse blue frock for a white one. But what do you suppose hap- 
pens to Hans ? 

Let me tell you that little German boys change their skirts for 
trousers when they are only three years old, but Hans’ mamma 
liked to see her twins dressed alike and has hadher way. But for 
along time the father has said, ‘“‘ Hans must not be a girl any 
longer.” So now, off comes the blue frock, and little Hans is ar- 
rayed like a man. 
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Hand in had the twins hasten to the 
How the cousins admire Hans’ new clothes, and how the aunts 
and cousins laugh as Gretchensays, “ You see we are twins no 


{square sitting-room 


longer, for Hans does not dress like me”! And now before the 
laughter ceases the twins are crowned with flowers and still hand 
in hand lead the way to the dining-room. I fear if you could see 
the room and table you would think it a poor place in which to 
have a birthday dinner. The high walls are bare and smoky and 
the dinner itself is very plain, for you know I said these people are 
poor. But merry voices and happy faces can furnish a room, and 
even if the dinner is plain, still, there in the center of the table 
stands the birthday cake surrounded by its ten candles, five req 
for Hans, and five blue for Gretchen. After the coarse bread and 
meat are eaten, the cake is cut, and, with many merry wishes for 
the future of the twins, is eaten. Then follows a long, joyous 
afternoon, the aunts knitting while the children frolic around. [t 
is only on birthdays and holidays that these little folks see each 
other, for in summer they spend their afternoons in the fields, 
gathering anything which is green for the cattle, and in winter 
they must go to school. 

But the day’s pleasures are not yet at an end. The father comes 
early from his work, that he may take his family and guests to a 
public garden near by. The little ones have never been there before 
and what a wonderful sight it is! How bright the lights, how 
merry the music, and how happy the dancers flitting by! And 
then the father orders a supper for all, and they sit at a table 
under the trees and eat. 

But it is getting late and the little folks are not sorry when at 
last they bid one another good night. 

Oh! what a happy day it has been for Hans and Gretchen! 
No wrong deeds, no unkind words to be thought of as they 
kiss one another good-night. 

Very soon comes sweet slumber and sweeter dreams. 


roa 
Stories for Reproduction. 
Primary. 
Teddy has a dog called Jip. One morning Jip followed Teddy 
toschool. The teacher told him to take the dog home and shut 


him up. She says that dogs are very well in their place, but their 
place is not in the school-room. 





Mamie’s papa gave her a dime because she was not late to 
breakfast for a week. She had a hole made in it and wears it 
around her neck when she is early to breakfast; but when she is 
late she has to leave it up-stairs. 

Tommy climbed up inthe closet and got a sharp knife. He 
cut his finger and it bled very fast. Mamma tied it, and asked 
her little boy if the cut finger would help him remember to let 
forbidden things alone. 





Fred is only five years old and he goes to school every day. 
His sister is his teacher. Al! the other children call her Miss Gray, 
but Fred calls her Miss Sister. Sister does not mind, for Fred 
tries to be very polite. 





Jack found a bee on the window. «He struck at it, and it stung 
him. Jack cried with the pain and ran to tell grandma what the 
naughty bee had done. “Bees seldom trouble boys who let 
them alone,” said grandma. Then she put some soda on the 
sting and it stopped the pain. 





Carrie did not know what to do one rainy day. She went into 
her papa’s study, and when she saw the pens and ink, she thought 
she would write a letter. The first thing she did was to spill the 
ink all over one of papa’s new books. When he came home she 
told him how sorry she was. 





Koko was the name ofa little pug dog that Maud loved very 
much. One day she went to sleep in her crib and her mother put 
Koko right down beside her. He went to sleep there, too, and 
when Maud awoke and found him there she screamed with 
delight. Maud and Koko have very nice plays together. 


One day Grace’s mother took the curtains down from the win- 
dows. Grace was a little city girl who did not see much of the 
sky, and she was delighted to see more of the clouds. After she 
had watched a long time she said, “O, what pretty pictures 
mamma!” When it thunders she calls the noise the “ rub-a-dub- 
dub up in the sky.” 





Ella had a yellow canary bird called Tip. She always fed Tip 
herself. One day she was in a hurry to goto play. She gave 
Tip some water, and forgot to close the door of the cage. Tip 
flew out of the cage and out of the open window. That was the 
of the poor canary, for the cat found him and made a supper 
of him. 
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Ruth has a little bottle which she fills with water from the bath- 
tub, when her mamma gives her a bath. She likes to see the lit- 
tle bubbles come when she fills her bottle. She watches the 
gutter too, when it rains, to see the bubbles dance up to meet the 
raindrops. Some day Ruth will learn to blow bubbles with a 
pipe and soapsuds. 





Gladys came home from her grandma's one night with three 
crackers in her tiny basket. Mary, the cook, gave her one more. 
Now Gladys’ mamma had forbidden her to eat crackers in the 
evening, and she had to lay them away till morning. But she did 
not do itin a good temper and made everybody around her very 
unhappy about it. Gladys could not understand that her mamma 
knew best about this. 





Last week two boys went to the woods after nuts. The nuts 
belonged to a farmer, and the boys had noright to go there. They 
filled their baskets and had a fine time. But as one of the boys 
climbed down a tree he slipped and broke his leg. The doctor 
said it would be a long time before he could walk again. It 
would have been cheaper to buy the nuts at the store. 





There was once a boy named Dan who always cried when his 
face was washed. He said he would be so happy if he never had 
to be washed again. So his mother did not wash him the next 
morning, and he went to school with a dirty face. The other 
boys laughed at~him, and the teacher sent him home to have his 
face washed. ‘“ Please wash my face real clean, mamma,” he 
said. “I'll mind you next time.” 





Jack was a good boy, but quick-tempered. He sometimes 
struck his little brother. He was always very sorry and would 
say, “I did it before I thought.” At last his uncle told him a way 
to think intime. ‘“ Before you strike your brother the next time,” 
he said, “stop and count twenty-five. Then you will not strike 
him at all.” Jack tried that plan and it succeeded very well. He 
never struck his little brother but once after that, and that was 
when he forgot to count. 


Charlie and Willie were quarreling. Mamma came into the 
room and found them. ‘ Why, boys, I am ashamed of you,” she 
said. ‘“ He began it,” said Charlie. “Charlie began it himself,” 
said Willie. “ Never mind who began it,” said mamma. “Let 
me see who will end it.” “I will,” said both boys atonce. Then 
they kissed and made up. 


Nellie’s mamma would not let her sweep because she made 
too much dust, but Nellie did not like to see litters on the floor, 
so she always picked them up, whenever she saw them. One day 
her aunt said to her mother, “I don’t see how you keep your sew- 
ing-room floor so clean. Nellie’s mamma put her arm about her 
little girl and said, “‘ Oh, this is my little pickup !” 

Nannie is learning to sew. It is hard work sometimes, but she 
knows that she must take pains if she would do anything well. 
So she sits close by grandmamma and the little needle flies in and 
out of the cloth. By and by, when Nannie is a woman, she will be 
glad that she learned to sew. 


Emma is a wise little girl who is making ready for winter. She 
had a nice box fastened in the window sill in her room, In this 
she put some fine earth and planted seeds. By and by she will 
have a fine lot of pretty flowers to brighten her room all winter. 





Amy is a little girl who likes to have nice things given her. 
But she does not like to say thank you for them. When she is 
older she will see how much better it is to be polite and say thank 
you, and if you please. 





Grandfather Brown is very old and almost blind. When he 
goes out for a walk some one has to go with him and lead him so 
he will not fall. His little grandson Eddie is very glad to go 
walking with his grandfather. Almost any day they may be seen 
hand in hand enjoying the sunshine. Eddie never goes to play 
when his grandfather needs him. 


Jennie Meade was a meddlesome child. She would try to 
pry into things to see what what was in them. Her mother 
often talked to her and tried to break her of her bad habit. One 
day something happened that cured Miss Jennie of meddling. 
“Don’t go into the barn to day, Jennie,” said her father. “1 have 
a good reason for forbidding it.” Of course Jennie did not mean 
to go, but after a while she thought she would just peep in. She 
did so, and out rushed a huge black dog. He flew at her, tore 
her clothes and bit her hand. Papa had got the dog for a watch 


dog, and had locked him up in the barn till he could get a kennel 
made for him. 
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The Little Chief. 


I’m my-mother’s little man; 

I'm the chief of all the clan; 

I know there’s Ned, and Fred, and Ted, 
But, if you please, sir, I’m the Head. 


They like their play, and so, you see, 
Who's left to be the man but me? 
My mother knows I am the one 

To do the thing that must be done. 


I sweep the walk, I tend the door, 
I go on errands to the store ; 

And any day I'd run a mile 

To see my pretty mamma smile. 


You needn't laugh because I’m small f 
Just being big, sir, isn’t all ; 

I'm’s much a man as any man 

If I do everything I can! 





Frowns or Smiles. 


Where do they go, I wonder, 

The clouds on a cloudy day, 

When the shining sun comes peeping out 

And scatters them all away? 

I know! They keep them and cut them dowr 
For cross little girls who want a frown. 

Frowns and wrinkles and pouts—O, my! 

How many ‘twould make—one cloudy sky ! 


I think I should like it better, 
A sunshiny day to take 
And cut it down for dimples and smiles— 
What beautiful ones ‘twould make! 
Enough for all the dear little girls, 
With pretty bright eyes and waving curls, 
To drive the scowls and frowns away, 
Just like the sun on a cloudy day. 
—Sidney Dayre in St. Nicholas. 


Six Little Sparrows. 
By A. K. 


Six little pepe were flying around, 
In front of my window, right near the ground. 


They were chasing a bee from its nice little hive, 
The bee stung one, and so there were five. 


Five little sparrows were playing near the shore, 
A wave came and swallowed one, and so there were four. 


Four little sparrows, trying to get free, 
A net caught one, and so there were three. 


Three little sparrows, playing peek-a-boo, 

One got lost, and so there were two. 

Two little sparrows, were playing with a gun, 
One went and shot himself, and so there was one. 


One little sparrow fretting all alone, 
He died too, and so there were none. 





How Precious Stones are Made. 
By SuSAN S. HARRIMAN, Halifax, N. S. 


Six little pebbles lay on the sand, 

A most discontented little band. 

They did not like their sober sway, 

But longed to be jewels bright and gay. 
While they were wondering what to do, 
And how to change their somber hue, 
The sun rose out of his watery bed 
And turned one stone to a rudy red. 
Another by violet clouds was kissed, 
And blushed itself into an amethyst, 
While his neighbor, in gazing at heaven's bright blue, 
Into a dainty /urguorse grew. 

One pebble brushed by an oriole’s wing 
Became a /opfaz, fit for a king, 

Another one lying under a fern, 

Into an emera/d, green did turn. 

One stone was left, a tiny fellow, 

And he was changed to améer yellow. 
Some one found on the sand that night, 
Six little jewels fair and bright. 
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The Educational Field. 





Dr. E. A. Sheldon. 


‘¢ The principal of the Oswego normal school is a notable man 
among the educators of America. He began his work of teaching 
in the winter of 1848 in Oswego, in the “ Orphan and Free School 
Association.” 

= ‘He was the superintendent of the Syracuse public schools for two 
years, but in 1853 returned to Oswego to organize the public 
schools, which under the free school law lately enacted were rising 
in importance. In this field of labor he had to think over a plan, 
for the organization of schools in systems was a new work that 
had devolved on the American educator. He felt that children 
should learn to know forms, colors, weights, the commoner 
facts and relations of their own bodies, and the material world,not as 
mere names but objective realities. In 1859 and ’60 a thoroughly 
detailed plan of work was introduced into the Oswego schools 
embracing lessons in forms, colors, size, weight, animals, plants, 
human body, moral instruction. 

The question was asked on every side, “How shall we teach 
these things ?” 

To meet this demand a training class was formed and a teacher 
obtained from the Home and Colonial training school in Lon- 
don. In 1863 this training class became the Oswego state nor- 
mal school. 

Dr. Sheldon’s ideas as to the things to be taught in schools and 
the method of teaching them were severely attacked at that time. 
The “ Oswego methods” were so different from the usual school 
routine that very prominent men arrayed themselves in hostility to 
him. ‘To meet this he had to expound the principles of education 
and show that his work was founded on them. 

It was a struggle to establish Pestalozzionism and what this was 
at that day very few knew. The graduates went out with “ ob- 
jective methods,” as they were termed, and taught with such suc- 
cess that a demand sprang up that has continued to this day ; 
especially were they sought for by other normal schools, 
Pestalozzianism vindicated and explained itself through these 
young and enthusiastic disciples. 

Dr. Sheldon found American schools in 1860 wholly given over 
to learning and reciting from books. With an earnest and untiring 
zeal he attempted to bring in better methods simply for Oswego ; 
but he “ builded better than he knew.”” He worked. Educators 
stood aloof, but time brought its revenge. 

The graduates of Oswego had gone everywhere preaching 
Pestalozzian doctrine and preparing the country for the larger 
movements of 1880-1-2, etc. so that Dr. Sheldon’s ideas have become 
the moving forces in our educational world. 

The theme is a large one: a volume could be written about the 
revolution that was begun in Oswego ; and what an army of ar- 
dent, trusting students of education did he assemble around him ! 
Many of these became assistant teachers. Matilda S. Cooper, 
Mary Howe Smith, D. H. Crittenden, Emily A. Rice, Mrs. E. D. 
Straight, H. H. Straight, Margaret W. Morley, are the names of a 
few of these whom the writer has personally known. But the 
never would have thrown in their fortunes with E. A. Sheldon if 
he had not had hold of the everlasting foundation in education, 


Lieutenant Russell, chief of the party sent out to survey Mount 
St. Elias reports the attempts as unsuccessful. A height of 14,000 
feet was reached, and 1,000 feet are yet to be surmounted. 
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State Supt. Anderson in the Pacific Educational Journal says: 


** Instead of substantial ¢ rounding in the essential branches there is too much 
ofatendency to di/u tion. We have a little arithmetic, and grammar, and his 
tory, and spelling, and reading, and writing, and analysis, and g : 
physiology, and alcoholic drinks, and narcotics, and music, pot i 

okkeeping, and industrial drawing, and entomology. and civil government 
and oral instruction, and sewing, and molding; all these in our primary and 
grammar schools! The wonder is that our children know as much as ther do 
The wonder is that our teachers accomplish as much as they do. We sympathize 
with bo h teacher and pupil, The work is enough to wear out the energies of 
both. Might it not be well to call a halt and take our bearings? We have been 
an enthusiast in school work, but we frankly admit that, when we stand off and 
take a square look at this vast array of work, we feel disheartened.” 


Bookkeeping comes with arithmetic for older pupils; if gram- 
mar is being taught to the primary or even lower grades of the 
advanced school, it is a mistake, and Superintendent Anderson 
should remedy it at once. Spelling, reading, and analysis are 
parts of language study, that come up a little at a time. The little 
of entomology they will get will be a part of the geography lesson, 
Under physiology come alcoholic drinks and narcotics. Sewing, 
molding, drawing, and penmanship are parts of manual training 
work. There is nothing to get disheartened about here, Mr. An- 
derson. There appear to be seven subjects—numbers, language, 
geography, physiology, history, manual training, civil government. 
Some need not come every day ; all depends on the teacher. But 
take away that grammar from the young children ; let the high 
school pupils have it. 

Dr. Gates (Amherst) in his address on “ Education for Power ” 
remarks: ‘ True, education increases power; that it may do 
this it must be worked for.” It requires no long and labored 
reasoning to bring one to agree to these two propositions. He adds, 
“ Kindergartens and sand maps and all the pretty trinkets of the 
modern schoolmaster may serve some purpose, but they should 
not lead us to overlook the fact that the scholar is and must be a 
laborer.” 

There are a good many in the colleges who despise “kinder- 
gartens and sand maps,” and the reason is that while they know 
Latin and Greek and a good many other things they donot know 
education. “ Pedagogy, pedagogy! what is pedagogy? There is 
no such thing as pedagogy,” said a university professor. If 
President Gates knows so little of “ kindergartens ” as to suppose 
that no labor is required of pupils in them, there is something for 
him to learn. The charge often brought against the “ new edu- 
cation ” is that it is much harder for the teacher, because the pupil 
is caused to face the fact in nature and not the statement in a 
book. And those who are competent to judge say that they in- 
volve far more labor on the part of the pupil. The colleges have 
never understood the problems of the primary school very 
well, 


The principals of the state normal schools met at Oswego, Oc- 
tober 20-21. The subject considered was the questions to be _pro- 
posed to students applying for entrance in February next. State 
Supt. Draper was present. The principals have a jolly time when 
they meet. The schools are wonderfully flourishing. 


There are teachers, even in the largest cities in America, who 
have to wait for their salaries to be paid after they become due. 
They will appreciate the action of the Connecticut parson, who 
refused to accept another hundred dollars from his parishioners be- 
cause the labor of collecting what he already received was so 
arduous, that to undertake another hundred wid killhim. Keep- 
ing teachers waiting for their hard-earned salaries is a species of 
petty larceny deserving the severest castigation of public opinion. 


The Anderson Intelligencer (S. C.) is progressive enough to 
have a “ Teachers’ Column.” This is an example worthy of being 
followed by every paper in the Union. The world outside the 
school-room is too absorbed in other things to remember its school 
interests, unless they are presented along with every other subject 
of general attention. 


An American who returned lately from a trip to Alaska was 
asked what he thought of the Muir glacier. 

“It’s grand; it’s immense,” he replied. “It’s worth all we 
paid for Alaska itself. I tell you,” he went on enthusiastically, 
“that glacer, if it was worked right, would give 12! per cent. inter- 
est on $7,000,000 to any ice company in the world.” 

This utilitarian way of regarding every object in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath, which is a prominent characteristic 
of the American nation, is something to be fought against by 
teachers from the lowest grades to the college graduate. 


The death of Prof. Lincoln, of Brown university, brings into 
prominence a noble educational record for the last half century. 
A fund of $100,000 was raised by the alumni of the college from 
which he was to draw an annuity while he lived and which was to 
be a standing memorial of his work. This is a remarkable tribute 
to the worth of a rare teacher. It is said that “ what Arnold was at 
Rugby, Lincoln was at Brown,” 
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The fourth annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley Art and 
Industrial Teachers’ Association will meet at Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 7, 1891. Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield public schools, 
will give “ Address of Welcome.” Nathaniel | m Berry, supervisor 
of drawing, at Lynn, Mass., E. K. Christ, New Britain, Ct.; Mrs. 
|. H. Ferry, Holyoke, will discuss “The Massachusetts Normal 
Course in Drawing.” Miss Abbie M. White, supervisor of drawing 
providence, R. I. and E. C. Gardner, of Springfield, will talk 
on “The Value of Historic Ornament in the Public Schools. 
Charles A. Kunou, state normal school, New Britain, Ct., will give 
a paper on “Manual Training in Country Schools.” Ralph H. 
Miller, Boston, and Charles Jacobus, principal high school, will dis- 
cuss “ Manual Training Organization.” Miss Emma Polson, of 
the New Haven schools, will teach the subject of “ Cooking in the 
Public Schools.” There wil be an extensive exhibit of drawings 
from the Lynn schools in connection with the meeting. 


A teachers’ institute under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education has been recently held at Fall River, Mass. The meet- 
ing numbered about 250 teachers and Was most interesting. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson gave a clear, philosophical address on “ Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. State Agent John L. Prince talked to the 
primary teachers of the necessity of preparation for geography. 
Agent Henry T. Bailey talked on the work of primary grades in 
drawing. Agent George H. Martin conducted an exercise in 
English literature in the high school section. Supt. Geo. I. Al- 
drich, of Quincy, addressed the primary section on “ Arithmetic ” 
Miss L, E. Brassill, supervisor of natural science in Quincy, gave 
some interesting exercises on “ Nature Study.” Agent George A. 
Walton conducted a lesson in “ Arithmetical Analysis.” Miss 
Emma Fisher, of the Bridgewater normal school, discussed “ Lan- 
guage.” Prof. W.C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin school, spoke on 
the subject of Latin. Prof. Murdock, of the Bridgewater normal 
school, gave an instructive talk on “The Human Body.” Other 
speakers on various subjects assisted in making an instructive 
occasion. 





The fortieth annual session of the Teachers’ Institute at Lan- 
caster, Pa., will be held November 9-13. Among the instructors 
are Dr. E. O. Lyte, Dr. A. E. Winship, Prof. R. G. Boone, Prof. 
L. I. Handy, and Prof. I. T. Gaines. Addresses will be made by 
Hon. D. J. Waller, Jr., Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Hon. Marriott Bros- 
ius, and Supt. S. H. Hoffman, followed by a memorial session in 
honor of Dr. Wickersham. Among the subjects for discussion 
are, ‘How Can We Advance Popular Education?” “The very 
Best in the Child—How to Find it,” “The very Best in the 
Child—How to take Care of it.” A interesting meeting may 
be looked for. 

A ray of sunshine and a star of hope is THE JOURNAL, to at 
least one struggling ‘“‘school-marm in the Far West. TEACHER. 





Allow me to congratulate you upon the new dress of THE JOUR- 
NAL, and to express the hope that its future success may be more 
marked, even, than its past has been. N. E, JORDON. 

Patchogue, N. Y. 

The honors of the entrance examination at the University of 
London were carried off by a little Scotch lassie of 20, Charlotte 
Higgins, over 1,000 male students. 


In England the number of female teachers exceeds those of the 
male in the following proportion : For every 100 teachers of each 
class sixty certificated teachers, seventy-six assistants, and seventy- 
five pupil teachers are females. In Germany, the proportion of 
male and female teachers is completely reversed. In the United 
— the proportion of female teachers is greater than in Eng- 

and, 


Good news continues to come from Missouri. A new interest 
seems aroused in public and private schools. Teachers are form- 
ing organizations and four institutes a month are being held. This 
educational awakening is due largely to the action of the Institute 
and Text-Book law in the state. 





The twenty-fifth annual session of the Cambria County Teachers’ 
Institute will be held at Ebensburg, Pa., Nov. 9-13, ‘91. The fol- 
lowing is the list of instructors for the meeting: Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Jr., state superintendent ; Prof. James M. Coughlin, Bloomsburg 
State normal school; Dr, E. O, Lyte, principal Millersville state 
normal school; Prof. George P. Bible, Indiana state normal 
school; George E. Reed, D.D. LLD., president Dickinson col- 
lege; A. M. Hammers, superintendent, Indiana county. 

The variety of subjects offered for consideration, and the well- 
known reputation of the instructors promise a profitable gathering. 


The parish superintendent of schools at East Feliciana, La., 
complains to the school board that the boys even in the lower 
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rooms come to school armed with revolvers. The board will 
hereafter dismiss any teacher who knowingly permits this. 





Cooking is to be introduced into the schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
As an experiment it is found that rooms can be equipped for $100 
each, and that four schools, capable of accommodating 600 or 800 
girls could be maintained for $4,000 a year. It is proposed to 
divide the levy for manual training, and give the girls at least a 
third of it, which would be enough to support the four schools. 
If the venture proves successful, it will probably be adopted as a 
part of the regular course in future. 


New York City. 


Our Own, from Grammar School No. 90, keeps up a brightness 
on its miniature pages that rays out a lesson for other educational 
magazines, There is not a dull line in it, and the editors, pub- 
lishers, and everybody connected with it deserve praise. 

The following notice in its columns shows that school boys’ 
ideas of ethics can be depended upon when they come to business: 

WANTED.—A boy from the 2nd Grade to learn type-setting in 

Our Own printing office. Must be of good standing in his class. 





The members of the New York Kindergarten Association, are 
considering ways and means to establish a number of additional 
kindergartens, Ten additional schools are needed, and $15,000 
is required for their support. It is proposed to make this sum up 
by holding parlor meetings for the purpose of interesting ladies 
and gentlemen in the work. 





Dr. W. J. Stewart has been nominated before the board of edu- 
cation for school trustee for the sixteenth ward to take the place 
of Mr. Harrison who resigns after thirty years’ of service. From 
what we know of Dr. Stewart's professional capacity and his ster- 
ling personal worth, it would give us decided pleasure to have this 
nomination confirmed. 


At a recent meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association in 
New York city, a report was presented recommending the adop- 
tion of a uniform musical pitch. 


Some of the details of expenses for carrying on public instruc- 
tion in the city for one year, incurred at the recent meeting of the 
board of education, would have sounded oddly no longer ago than 
1850: Salaries of teachers in grammar and pmmary schools, 
3,149,124; salary of city superintendent and assistants, $47,183; 
nautical school, $37,240 ; technical, manual, and industrial educa- 
tion, $25,000; lectures to working men and working women, free, 
$15,000 ; special classes for instruction of foreigners in English, 
$500; physical science, $2,500 ; transportation of pupils in differ- 
ent wards, $4,000; World’s fair exhibit, $3,500. It is an interest- 
ing matter for speculation how the items for “running expenses ” 
in the city schools will read in 1930, at the same rate of progress. 


Educational Associations. 


The Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Dec. 21, 22, and 23, 

Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, St. Paul, December, 28, 29, and 20. 
Horace Goodhue, Northfield, Minn., president; F. A. Fansworth, St. Paul, 
Minn., corr sponding secretary. 

The National Educational Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. February 16, 17, and 18, 1892. Hon. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, 
Iowa, president: Supt L. W. Daly, of Cleveland, O., secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association, of Ill., Dec. 20 to 31, 1891, at Springfield. Prin- 
cipal Alfred Kirk, Chicago, president ; J. M. Bowlby, Metropolis, secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Kansas, Topeka, Dec 29, 30, and 31. Supt. E. 
S. Spence, Wichita, Kan , president ; Mrs. Menninger, Topeka, secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Michigan, December, Supt. W. W. Chalmers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., president; O. R. Schurtz, secretary, also of Grand 
Rapids. 

State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, Madison, December 28 to 30. Prof. 

W. Jones, University of Miss., president; Prof. J. Wooten, Oxford, Miss., 
secretary. ad 

State Teachers’ Association of Vermont, December. Prof. Ranger, of Lyndon 
Centre. Vt.. president. 

State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, December 28 to 31. Supt. John 
Nagle, of Manitowoc, president; Mr. H. L. Terry, of Lake Mills, is., 
secretary. 

North Dakota Educational Association, December 22, A. L. Woods, of Graf- 
ton, president; Miss Etta C. Lewis, of Devil’s Lake, secretary. Association 
meets at Grand Forks, Dakota. 

State Teachers’ Association of South Dakota, Mitchell, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
G. L. Pinkham Miller, president; Esther A. Clark, Yankton, recording 
secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts, November, Friday and Saturday 
immediately following Thanksgiving. James T. Barrell, Supt., Cambridge, 
)ass., president; Charles Parmenter, Cambridge, secretary. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Vermont, Montpelier, October 29, 30, 
and 31. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, October, 29, 30, 31. 

Iowa State Association, Des Moines, Dec. 29, 1891. State Supt. Henry Sabin, 
president ; Prof. M. F. Arey, Cedar Falls, secretary. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association, Bozeman, December 29, 30, 31. 
Prof. Arthur Stone, president ; L. A. Os ein, secretary. 

Maine State Teachers’ Association, meet ir December. 
dent. H. M. Estersbrook, secretary. 


E. P. Sampson, Presi- 
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Correspondence. 


In a country school of about thirty-five pupils do you consider it 
better for the boys and girls to be separated in their plays at recess? 
Are there any conditions in which you would let them play to- 
gether? B. T. 

Texas. 


It would be more difficult to imagine conditions where they 
should wot “ play together.” ‘The comradeship that should exist 
between boys and girls is best promoted by unconscious associa- 
tion. 


What is the difference between University Extension and our 
universities and colleges? 

Is the idea of University Extension to make more college gradu- 
ates. How can all the common people understand lectures on 
higher mathematics, Latin, and Greek,etc.? 

Would University Extension have the power to grant educational 
degrees? 

Does the Royal Society (F. R. S.) ever elect an American asa 
member ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Pa, 


The idea of University Extension is to carry the advantages of 
the university to those who are unable to attend such institu- 
t ons. 

It is not the design to “ make more — graduates,” but to 
put the higher education within the reach of those who could not 
otherwise obtain it. 

There is no compulsion whatever as to the class of studies the 
University Extension studentstake up. Different courses of lec- 
tures are provided and each student makes his own selection. 

The University Extension plan in connection with the Regents 
of the state of New York can grant educational degrees, or in any 
state, when connected with a chartered institution. 

Yes; but rarely. 


Which should be taught children first, history of the state or 
history of the United States, and why? Ss. C. D. 
N.C. 


In the first steps in history, synthesis should precede analysis. 
The child needs to look at the United States as a whole (historic- 


ally) before he can see clearly, one part (a state) of that whole. 


What are the different departments of the government, and when 
were they established ? 

The existing departments were established in the following 
order: War (then comprising the Navy also), Aug, 7, 1789: 
Treasury, Sept. 2, 1789; State (then called Foreign Affairs), Sept. 
15, 1789; Justice, Sept. 24,1789; Post office, temporary, Sept. 22, 
1789; permanent, May 8, 1794; Navy, April 30, 1798; Interior, 
March 8, 1849; Agriculture, 1862. The Postmaster-General 
was treated as a subordinate of the Treasury Department until 
invited to attend the meetings of the Cabinet by President Jackson 
in 1829. 


1. How old should a scholar be before he begins to study a text- 
book on geography? 

2. I am now teaching a school in which the scholars are all little 
ladies and gentlemen and they seem to delight in working together 
in the preparation of their lessons. Would you allow them to do 
sof O. A. M. 

Maine. 

A whole year of geography work could be well done in a third 
reader grade, before a child ever opened a text-book in geography. 
Asa A the text-books in this study are taken up far too early. 
Geography material is go ee about the children, if their eyes 
are opened to perceive it. Teach them to recognize different forms 
of land and water and to make their own definitions of them be- 
fore they ever look inside a geography. A sand-board at this stage 
is invaluable. 

2. The teacher’s own judgment is the best rule in such cases. 
If the children are losing self-reliance and concentration by asso- 
ciating with others in preparation of lessons, stop it at once. The 
results of such association will be the best guide to your decision. 
Allow all the privileges to your “little ladies and gentlemen” 
that you can without a hinderance to mental development. 


Will you kindly state in next issue of THE JOURNAL the exact 
location of the source of the Congo or Livingstone river ? 

If its source be some lake, please give its name. If formed by 
the junction of other rivers, name them. 

I have read considerable about the exploration of the river, have 
examined maps, etc., and have found that geographers differ as to 
the location of its source. An answer will be of interest to teach- 
ers. TEACHER. 

New York, 


Octob er 31, 1891 


According tothe best knowledge of explorers at present Lake 
Bangueolo is the source of the Congo f. from the mouth, 
and is therefore considered the chief source. A few years ago 
Captain E. C. Hore, discovered an outlet from Lake Tanganyika 
into the Congo. It is a short but powerful stream called by the 
natives Lukuga river. Lake Bangueolo is considered the chief 
source however, on account of its greater distance. There is a 
multitude of large rivers west of Lake Bangueolo, tributary to the 
Congo, and it is by no means impossible that one of these may 
have its sources at a greater distance than Lake Bangueolo. ° 

J. W. REDway., 


Is it possible for water to be heated hotter than 212° in a vesse] 
that is closed? If so, how can it be practically tested? J. L. P, 
Pa. 


Yes. Water may be heated to any temperature you please— 
ou can make it pe hot if your sonar > Megs is sufficiently co- 
esive to resist the expansive force of the nascent steam. The 

best practical test is an ordinary steam-engine boiler. When the 
pressure is 15 pds. per sq. in., the temperature is 212°; at 30 lbs., 
it is 250°; at 45 lbs., it is 275°; and at 60 bbs., it is 293°. 

TROIS ETOILEs, 


Is rain water as pure as spring water, and if so, what becomes of 
the impurities of the air? H. B 

Oreg. 

Rain water is about the purest water found in nature and comes 
nearest to distilled water. It contains, however, frequently traces 
of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, dust, and soot particles ; 
this is the case in thickly settled regions. Spring water always 
contains mineral substances in solution; their amount depends 
upon the nature of the rocks drained by the spring. Lime, iron, 
sulphur in some of their soluble compounds are probably the most 
abundant of these impurities; common salt is often present. Tc 
these ingredients, the pleasant, sparkling, refreshing qualities of 
spring water is generally due. GUSTAV GUTTENBERG. 


A man, declared he would teach his dog arithmetic and illus- 
trated it by the following : 


‘‘How many cents are there on the pavement, Bobby,’ 
his owner. 

Bobby barked six times. 

His master picked up the copper penny and said: ‘‘ Now, Bobby, 
how many cents are there?” 

Bobby barked five times. 

His owner picked up the nickle and put down the penny, saying: 
‘* How many cents are they now, Bobby?” 

Bobby barked once. 

His master picked up the penny and put down the nickel. 

** Suppose I take two cents away from that, Bobby,” he said, 
‘*how many will be left?” 

Bobby barked three times. 

** Suppose I take one cent away, how many will be left?” 

Bobby barked four times. 

‘* Suppose I take four cents away, how many would be left?” 

Bobby barked once. 

‘* Suppose I take five cents away, how many will be left?” 

Bobby looked up at his master wagged his tail, and was silent. 

‘That's correct, Bobby : nothing would be left,” said the mas- 
ter. ‘‘ You are avery good dog. Go into that shop and be care- 
ful to shut the door behind you, because the day is chilly. I will 
join you in a moment.” 

Bobby walked into the store on the corner, went behind the open 
door, pushed it to, and was not seen again, 


? 


asked 


How much better can our first primary children do by Christ- 
mas, than “ Bobby” did in that number lesson? Evidently the 
owner of this canine prodegy came from the teaching ranks. No 
other questioner, could have such a “ring” of the school-room. 

Tul. Ez. j. 


GENTLEMAN for Episcopal private school. Must be good dis- 
ciplinarian. Salary $800. 

GENTLEMAN for large private schgol. Must have ambition, be 
wide-awake, able to handle classes of fifty pupils in mathematics. 
Excellent salary. 

LADIES. Two or three excellent high school positions paying 
$750. Disciplinarians required. 

NORMAL GRADUATES for primary positions paying $35 and 
$40 monthly. 

MUSIC AND DRAWING. Lady teacher wanted at six hundred. 

Other positions open. Write full particulars about yourself to 
H. S. Kellogg, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. Manager N. Y. Edu- 
cational Bureau. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures catarrh by purifying the biood and building up the 
system. Take it now. 
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Important Events, &c. 


News Summary. 


OcTOBER 16.—Death of Commodore N. D. Ingraham at Charles- 
ton, S. C.—A ministerial crisis caused in New South Wales by 
opposition to the government bill regulating miningl*ws.—France 
repudiates Marocco’s claim to the Touat oasis in Africa.—Heavy 
gale in England.—Natural gas found near Medina, N. Y. 

OcTOBER 18.—Election in Chile —Persia appoints a commissioner 
to the world’s fair.— Dedication of a church in Brooklyn bearing 
Beecher’s name.—A mericapn pork to be admitted to Italy. 

OcTOBER 19.—Belgium refuses to make a commercial treaty with 
Germany.—A statue of Gen. Logan to be erected in Washington. 

OcTOBER 20.—Congregationalists ask the U. S. government to 
right the wrongs of missionaries in the Caroline islands.— Yellow 
fever at Santos, Brazil. 

OcTOBER 21.—A gale in the Irish sea.—Floods in the province of 
Granada, Spain.— Revolution in the Chinese province of Fukien.— 
New York importers charge government officers with conspiracy. 





SMUGGLERS CAPTURED ON THE BORDER. 

United States customs officers are looking sharp for smug- 
glers on the Canadian border. Thirteen smugglers were 
captured on San Juan island by the revenue cutter Wolcott 
afew daysago. One hundred and seventy cans of opium, that 
had been brought from China, were seized at San Francisco. The 
officers will search all vessels from the Puget sound ports here- 
after. On top of this news of the smuggle of goods comes that of 
thesmuggle of men. The influx of Chinamen to Texas by way of 
the Mexican border continues. Not a day passes that one or two 
of them are not arrested by deputy marshalls. All those who are 
caught will be sent back to China by way of San Francisco. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY FLIGHT OF MoTHs.—Recently moths ap- 
peared in clouds at Milford, Pa. They were going in a westerly 
direction, and were two nights and a day in passing. The air 
seemed full of them and they covered everything out and in doors. 
The insect is a white moth of nearly two inches spread of wings— 
its wings crossed by two black zigzag ines. Its caterpillar feeds 
on the blackberry, huckleberry, etc., and is one of the “‘ measur- 
ing worms.” State Entomologist Lintner cannot account for 
them. 

EFFECTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE.—In many places in Sonoma 
county, Cal., the earth was cracked and seamed by a recent earth- 
quake. From these openings large quantities of water at various 
temperatures have been gushing forth ever since. The tempera- 
ture ranges from ice-cold to 100 degress. The flow of an artesian 
well increased about 100,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, and the 
flow of a natural gas well was also greatly increased. A spring 
that has hitherto been cold has been changed into a basin of hot 
water. 

Koc IMPROVES HIS LYMPH.—Prof. Koch says that, by chemical 
experiments, he has succeeded in purifying bis lymph of all in- 
flammatory matter. He will add that the effect of an application 
of pure lymph differs but little from the effects of the application 
of crude lymph ; the amount of the dose determines the effect. 





FRANCE’s DISPUTE WITH MARocco.-The French garrison at 
Tlemcen near the frontier of Marocco has received orders to march 
upon and occupy Touat, the oasis in the Sahara about which 
France and Marocco have been disputing. This is to prevent 
Marocco from taking it. The occupation of Touat and other oases 
in that part of the Sahara by Marocco would deprive France of 
the shortest route between Algeria and Senegal, the important 
French colonial dependency of West Africa. This may be the be- 
ginning of another African war. 





PERILS OF THE SEA.—Vessels that crossed the Atlantic early in 
October had a stormy time The Augusta Victoria on her trip to 
New York was terribly lashed by the waves and some of her pas- 
sengers injured. The Umbria also had a very severe time, and 
some of the passengers of the City of Paris were injured by being 
thrown down when the vessel lurched. 





THE GRADY MONUMENT.—A monument to Henry W. Grady, the 
journalist, orator, and patriot, was unveiled at Atjanta, Ga. His 


= life work was in seeking to reconcile the North and the 
th. : 
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WHEAT FIELDs RUINED.—In northern Minnesota and North 
Dakota in the Red river valley there are thousands of acres of 
wheat utterly destroyed by the rains and the wind. As far as the 
eye can reach in every direction are great big shocks of wheat, 
and it all would have graded No. 1 hard had it been thrashed out 
before the rains fell. Now nothing can be done. Everywhere 
thrashing machines are visible, all abandoned, and the wheat for 
hundred of miles is ruined. 


Resume of Events for Review. 


OCTOBER. 


During the month there was considerable talk about the future 
of the Sandwich islands, and it was shown that there was a sen- 
timent in the islands in favor of annexation to the United 
States. The trade interests of this small kingdom of the Pacific 
ocean certainly favor such a step. Canada declared herself in 
favor of reciprocity, but the United States government was not 
ready for aconference. It was announced that the barracks at 
Plattsburgh would be enlarged so as to havea strong garrison in 
readiness in case of war. Of course itis hoped that no trouble 
willever arise with Great Britain or our Canadian neighbors, but 
nations have to prepare for every emergency. Favorable progress 
was made in the arrangements for the World’s fair, many nations 
having declared their intention to take part. Our government 
made a demand on Spain to right the wrong done to missionaries 
in the Caroline islands. That government, however, did not seem 
disposed to make any movein the matter. During the past season 
60,000 seals were taken by Americans and British Colum- 
bians in Bering sea. A line of steamships to Brazil was estab- 
lished. The supreme court of Minnesota took an important step 
by declaring the dealing in grain futures illegal. The Ecumenical 
Methodist Council was held in Washington. All the twenty-nine 
branches of the denomination were represented, and various im- 
portant questions were discussed. The first sugar bounty was 
paid to manufacturers out of the U. S. treasury. Many China- 
men who were smuggled over the Mexican border were caught 
aud sent back to China. Prof. Russell’s expedition to Mount St. 
Elias returned and reported valuable observations and discov- 
eries. An equestrian statue of Gen. Grant was unveiled in 
Chicago, one of the patriotic Henry W. Grady in Atlanta, and one 
of Red Jacket, the famous Indian chief, on Seneca lake. 

The French made communication with the West Indies easier 
by laying an ocean cable from those islands to Brazil. Venezuela 
passed a “ bill of rights’ giving personal liberty, liberty of the 
press, providing for primary education by the state, etc. Chile 
chose electors who will nominate the next president. The feeling 
against the United States, owing to alleged actions of our minister, 
resulted in a street fight in which some American sailors were 
killed. 

The British isles lost three prominent men, Parnell, Sir John 
Pope Hennessey, and the Rt. Hon. Wm. Henry Smith. China 
was alarmed at Russia’s advances in central Asia, and Great 
Britain joined with her in the protest, as the Afghan frontier is 
also threatened. Australia joined the Postal union. Gen. Bou- 
langer committed suicide in Brussels by shooting himself. France 
invaded some Saharan oases, which may causea war with 
Marocco. An attempt was made to blow up a train on which the 
emperor Francis Joseph was riding. Russia continued to drive 
out the Jews. The Russian peasants suffered terribly from 
famine. 

QUESTIONS. 


What are the relations of the U. 8S. with the Sandwich islands ? 

Why does Canada want reciprocity with the U.S. ? 

Of what use would barracks at Plattsburgh be in case of war ? 
During what wars was Canada invaded ? 

What benefits are derived from world’s fairs ? 

What foreign countries does Spain hold ? 

State what the recent agreement was between the United States 
and Great Britain in regard to Bering sea? 

What products do we get from Brazil ? 

Give your opinion of the dea:ing in grain futures. 

Who was the founder of the Methodist church? What do you 
know of him ? 

Do you think a manufacturer should be paid a bounty ? 

Tell what you know of Mount St. Elias. 

What service did Henry W. Grady perform ? 

Give a sketch of Red Jacket. 

How are ocean cables laid ? 

What do the people of Venezuela gain by the bill of rights ? 

What great change in government did Parnell advocate ? 

Why are China and Great Britain both interested in restraining 
Russia’s advances in Asia ? 

Give a sketch of Boulanger’s career. 

Why does France want the Saharan oases ? 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 


EXPLORERS AT MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 

The expedition of Prof. Israel C. Russell has returned from 
Mount St. Elias. They ascended the northern side of the moun- 
tain, reaching the snow line the first day. For two months fol- 
lowing they spent their time in the snow and ice, and for at least 
thirty nights they slept in the snow. The rest of the time they 
found beds on rocks of glacial moraines. Their clothing was 
woolen, and they were often drenched to the skin and slept with 
out changeof garments. Yet, in spite of all that, they never caught 
cold. Their food was carried by men in fifty-pound cases, and an 
oil stove was used above the line of vegetation. 

In attempting to cross the glaciers and reach the summit they 
were driven back again andagain by snow. At one time they were 
14,500 feet above sea-level, but had to retreat. Prof. Russell was at 
one time cut off from the rest of the party for four days by a 
storm. From this point they could see a sweep 300 miles from 
Mount Fairweather, 150 miles southeast, to a point 150 miles 
northeast. The belt in sight was about forty or fifty miles wide. 
It is a scene of utter desolation, a stretch of snow fields, glaciers, 
and ice, broken only by ice-capped peaks. The general altitude of 
the snow fields is some eight feet above sea-level, and the moun- 
tains, which are innumerable, break through to an altitude of 10,- 
000, 12,000, and even 14,000 feet. Prof. Russell places the height of 
Mount St. Elias at between 18,000 and 19,000 feet. The Elias glaciers 
are larger than those of Switzerland ; in fact, one of them, the 
Matas-Piaa glacier, is larger than all the Switzerland glaciers put 
together. The glacial streams unite in a vast plain of ice as hard, 
firm, and clear as was ever found in a glacier. 


THE LIFE OF SIBERIAN EXILES. 


It is reported from Vladivostok, Siberia, that sixteen Russian 
convicts (exiles) that were at work on the Trans-Siberian railroad 
escaped. Knowing that they could not get out of the country in 
their prison garb they resorted to wholesale murder to get other 
clothes. The soldiers are scouring the country about Vladivo- 
stok, but the high, thickly-wooded mountains and rocky caves 
afford ample retreat and hiding places from which the convicts 
can sally out whenever an opportunity for attack occurs, and then 
retreat to their fastnesses in almost perfect security. Thesoldiers 
cannot securely guard the men they now have working on the 
railroad. Each steamer from Odessa and St. Petersburg brings 
several hundred more, and it is feared that unless the military is 
greatly increased, the convicts will arise in a body and make a 
successful break for liberty. 

Demetrius Konoplitsky, who has just arrived at Victoria, B. C., 
tells a thrilling story. He was sent to Siberia for setting type on 
a paper whose articles did not suit the government. Konoplitsky 
was set to work on in a gold mine 150 miles from the mouth of the 
Yenisei. Fourteen men were shackled together working far below 
the ground in almost total darkness. They got only one meal of 
black bread and water a day. One day he escaped from his 
shackles, and getting possession of another man’s passport, started 
for Vladivostok, the eastern seaport of Siberia. Konoplitsky had 
a tattoo mark of Christ bearing the cross on his forearm, which 
the passport did not call for. He tore off the flesh at this mark 
and so got through. He smuggled himself on board the steam- 
ship Empress of India and came to America. 
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New Books. 


As a stimulator of thought on the great problems of this life 
and of the life hereafter Dr. Paul Carus’ volume, Fundamenta/ 
Problems, will prove useful, even if one cannot entirely agree with 
the author in his conclusion. The book is made up principally of 
essays that appeared in The Open Court and were therefore ex- 
posed to the criticism of thoughtful readers. The author has 
avoided originality, keeping his personality and his private sym- 
pathies in the background in order to classify ideas, analyze them, 
and extract their essence. The position taken in the article on 
“Form and Formal Thought” is the natural outcome of Kant's 
philosophy. The other subjects considered are metaphysics, 
The on Me of causality, unknowability and causation, causes 
and natural laws, the idea of absolute existence, the stronghold of 
mysticism, agnosticism and positivism, idealism and realism, 
causation and free will, the oneness of man and nature, ethics 
and natural science, tragedy—the problem of evil, the errors of 
materialism, etc. The author treats these great subjects skil- 
fully and reverently. The principles of monism are expounded with 
the aid of much — learning and logical reasoning. The 
book may be read with profit by every student of philosophy. 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., 169-170 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago. $1.50.) 


Book IV. in the series on the World and its People, in the 
Young Folks’ Library, describes Our American Neighbors, and 
was written by Fannv E. Coe. In this volume (illustrated) are 
described the Canadians, the Mexicans, the Central Americans, 
and the South Americans. The author has the tact to seize upon 
the more prominent points and the ability to describe them in a 
pleasing way. The boys and girls will be delighted with her 
descriptions of the skating, tobogganing, ice-boating, snow-shoe- 
ing, sleighing, and other winter amusements of the Canadians. 
Her pictures of rivers, cities, and landscapes are so graphic as to 
give one a vivid conception of them. The trips the author gives 
us through Mexico, and the republics to the South are especially 
interesting. The book used in the school-room as a supplemen- 
tary reader would greatly heighten the interest in the study of the 
geography of the Western hemisphere. This and the other books 
of the series are edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., head master of 
the Boston normal school. (Silver, Burdett, & Co., New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. 60 cents.) 


Macaulay is one of the most delightful prose writers, on account 
of his vigorous use of English and the many classical and _histori- 
cal allusions. Inthe Select Essays of Macaulay, edited by Sam- 
uel Thurber, we have five of his most famous productions—the 
essays on Milton, Bunyan, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Madame D’ Ar- 
blay. They deal with great literary characters and their works in 
such a way as to set the reader to thinking, and therein lies their 
chief value as a part of the course in literature. The editor as- 
sumes that the necessary reference books are at hand, either in 
the school or the town library. He gives notes that ask a ques- 
tion or suggest a bit of research. He is no friend of the plan of 
making the notes so full and of such a character that the student 
will not need to do any work for himself. The interest is sup- 
posed to lead outward to other books, and therefore a list of vol- 
umes that might be consulted is given. A study of ‘these essays 
according to the plan here laid down could not fail to greatly 
enlarge the student’s intellectual field and increase his love for 
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classical literature. (Allen & Bacon, Boston. Introdnctory price, 
in cloth, 70 cents ; in boards, 50 cents.) 

A volume entitled New and True, by Mary Wiley Staver, is filled 
with original verses for children and charmingly illustrated by 
Lavinia Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDermott, J. 
Augustus Beck, Herman Faber, and others. The verses concern 
the dolls, the games, the lessons, the animals, and other things in 
which the little ones are interested. The young people know a 
good thing when they see it, and they will appreciate the clear 
print, appropriate illustrations, and handsome decorations of the 
pages of this volume. ($2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Schools, elocutionists, and those interested in entertainments have 
received so much aid from the One Hundred Choice Selections 
series that the publication of a new number is looked forward to 
with pleasure. We have before us No. 30, which includes as great 
a variety as any of those preceding it and will suit all tastes. The 
numerous selections from recent writers, like Jerome K. Jerome, 
Homer Greene, J. T. Trowbridge, and others, and the prose and 
verse of a dramatic or humorous character, will render this num- 
ber very popular. (P. Garret & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Two years ago a Philadelphia organization offered a prize of 
one thousand dollars for the best manual to aid teachers in the 
public schools in teaching morals without inculcating religious 
doctrine. _The prize was divided between Nicholas P. Gilman, 
author of the “ The Laws of Daily Conduct” and Edward P. 
Jackman, A. M., author of “Character Building: A Master’s Talks 
with his Pupils,” and these essays, which are complementary to 
each other, are issued in one volume under the title of Conduct as 
a Fine Art. Neither of them is written from a high scientific 
standpoint, as that would mar their value as practical aids for the 
teacher. Mr. Gilman’s production treats synthetically matters of 
common conduct under such heads as life under law, obedience to 
moral law, justice, kindness, home, work, the law of honor, char- 
acter, and life according to the golden rule. “ Character Building” 
consists of a series of morning talks between a master and his 
pupils concerning matters relating to morals, the cases cited being 
both actual and suppositional. The pupils are led along from one 
point to another by the skilful questions and suggestions of the 
teacher, and when they err are led back to the truth. The method 
is one calculated to stimulate thought, to widen their ideas in re- 
gard to right and wrong, and this is what is needed in our public 
schools. We think it is shown in this book how morals, distinct, 
from religion, can be taught. It is not a text-book—set lessons 
in morals would become distasteful; it is a manual so well ar- 
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ranged and so ful! of su tions, that it should be in the hands 
of teachers all over this country. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.50.) 


One of the most fascinating subjects connected with the devel- 
opment of modern nations is that chosen by Alfred Caldecott, M. 
A., for the title of the volume he contribues to the University Ex- 
tension Manuals. English Colonization and Empire is a wide 
theme, yet he has considered it from every point of view, and 
although an Englishman proud of the wealth, power, and pres- 
tige of that nation, he does not refrain from criticism when criticism 
is called for. This development of the English colonies is a subject 
that may be investigated with great profit by the student of his- 
tory. He will discover that wars, for the most part, have not 
been waged to gratify the ambitions of kings, but that the people 
as a body have largely upheld them and that one of the strongest 
incentives to them was commercial rivalry. This was the case 
between Great Britain and France. Great Britain won in Am- 
erica only, to her chagrin, to have her most valuable colonies 
assert and’ win their independence a few years later. At that time 
it looked as though the further extension of British colonies was 
impracticable, but it was not, for a further victory was gained over 
France by winning India away from her. The English colonial 
policy has been wise in securing certain strategic points as aids to 
commerce or fortresses in case of war. There is a thorough con- 
sideration in the volume of the relations of the various colonies to 
the empire, and also such questions as free trade, immigration, 
confederation, etc. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 


In the Contemporary Science series, edited by Havelock Ellis, 
Dr. German Sims Woodhead, of London, contributes a volume 
entitled Bacteria and their Products. \t is a closely printed 
octavo book of 449 pages and gives an exhaustive treatment of this 
subject so important to those who pre foods and drinks, and 
who attempt the cure of disease, and also of exhaustless interest 
from a scientific point of view. The early chapters give a general 
view of the subject, answer the question, “‘ What are bacteria?” 
and summarize the history of the science, after which fomenta- 
tion is thoroughly considered. The general reader will be spe- 
cially interested in those chapters relating to matters such as 
cholera, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, leprosy, glanders, tetanus, 
diphtheria, hydrophobia, vaccination, and other things that nine- 
teeth century scientists have investigated. The chapters detailing 
the work of Pasteur and Koch will be of most interest to the gen- 
eral public. It is hard to realize what we owe to those patient 
investigators who have explored this field. If a nation is grateful 
to her soldiers who repel an armed foe, how much more grateful 
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should they be to those who spend their lives in discovering and 
destroying the enemies of human life. The author of this volume 
also has done a great service in giving in reasonable space what 


has been accomplished in this important field. The appendix 
describes some of the methods pursued by bacteriologists. 
(Scribner & Welford, New York. $1.25.) 


Literary Notes. 


——Charles Scribner’s Sons say each year calls for new editions of 
the works of Frank R. Stockton. 


——lIt is said that over 150,000 copies of Green’s Short History of 
English People have been sold. Two new editions are announced. 


— Macmillan & Co, will bring out a book on The English Town 
in the Fifteenth Century, by Mrs. Green, widow of the historian. 


Auld Scots Humor and Auld Scots Ballads, edited by Robert 
Ford, the Scotch lecturer, are issued by J. G. Cupples, Boston. 


—— Charles E. Merrill & Co., issue ‘‘ A Joy Forever,” being the 
substance of Ruskin’s two lectures on the Political Economy of Art, 
delivered at Manchester in 1857. 


——An account of actual experiences in prison during the Reign of 
Terror, by the duchess of Daras will soon be issued, in an Eng- 
lish translation, by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


——Laurence Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, illus- 
trated by Joseph Penne!l and embellished with numerous portraits, 
is among the new books recently published by Harper & Brothers. 


——Mr. James M. Barrie, whose Scotch stories have been admired 
by all readers of good books, has collected another volume of them, 


under the title Auld Licht Idylls, The Cassell Company will issue 
it. 
——Lord Tennyson’s new play is described as ‘‘a pastoral comedy 
of the fantastic kind, with a cheerful denouement.” The Laureate 
is 4 good health, and is still able to do his six miles in good 
weather. 


While Professor Freeman is getting on slowly with his History 
of Sicily, of which two volumes of six are now published, he has ep 
itomized the whole work in a volume for the ‘‘ Story of the Na- 
tions’’ series. 


——tEarly in December, Number 52 of the Riverside Literature 
Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will appear, contairing Zhe Voy- 
age and other English Essays from the Sketch Book, Nos. 51 and 52 
will soon be published, bound together in one volume, in board 
covers, 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have just issued Rudimentary 
Ethics, a text book for high schools and academies, by Geo. M. 
Steele, LL.D., principal of Wesleyan academy, Wilbraham, Mass, 
The two principal subdivisions of the subject are ‘“‘ Theoretical 
Ethics,” and “ Practical Ethics.” The greater part of the book is 
devoted to the discussion of the latter. 


——Convention conductors and singing class teachers will profit by 
corresponding with Oliver Ditson Company. The firm issue Vic- 
tory of Song, Song Harmony, and Emerson’s Royal Singer, by L. O. 
Emerson, and 7he Graded Singing School, by D. F. Hodges. 


There has been no book written on Hawaii, or the Sandwich 
Islands, as many still call them, within the last twenty years. But 
this silence will soon be broken by Mrs. Helen Mather, who has 
written an account of Ome Summer in Hawaii, which the Cassell 
Publishing Company will publish. 





THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


RE-EDITED AND RESET FROM COVER TO COVER. 


The Authentic Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79 and ’84 (still copy- 
righted) has been thoroughly revised 
and enlarged under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., of 
Yale University, and as a distin- 
guishing title, bears the name of 

WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

The work of revision occupied over 
ten years, more than a hundred edi- 
torial laborers having been employ- 
ed, and over $300,000 expended 
before the first copy was printed. term of 2) week 

Critical comparison with any other 
Dictionary is invited. wR Ly ee Fe ly bg 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 





Fully Abreast of the Times. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. 








Caution is needed in purchasing a dictionary, as photographie reprints of an obsolete and 
comparatively worthless edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by 


misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, the International, which bears the imprint of 
Gc. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, Springfield,Mass., U.S. A. 


Webster’s International Dictionary is warmly indorsed and recom- 


mended by every State Su 


language. 


tS Will you not try to have your School supplied with a copy of WEB- 


STER’S INTERNATIONAL? 


(a Ought not every teacher to own a copy of the work? 


perintendent of Schools now 
every State Purchase of Dictionaries for schools has been of Web- 
ster’s; more than 25,000,000 School-books avowed'y based on Web- 
ster are annually published inthe United States, so that the children 
of the country are educated by Webster; nearly all the College 
Presidents recommend Webster; it is the standard dictionary in tne 
Goveroment Printing Office and with the U. S. Supreme Court. It has 
a wider acceptance and is more generally adopted in actual use as 
a Standard Authority than any other lexicon ever published in any 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL #¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT .—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or —_ Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .— rson must be at least 16 years 
of age, of moral cherecter, and pass an examina- 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 

also in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, it 


bh School, Acad- 


State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 

EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Princi) as follows: 


es, illustrations, 


Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLeay, LL.B 
JAMES M. CasseTy, PH.D. 


in office, 


E. A. SHELDON, Ps.D. 
Plattsburg....... ...Fox Hoipgn, LL.B. 
Tuos. B. STOWELL, PH.D 
Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes 
hereafter organized, and aoe a soeeee grate cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the P eel of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject matters complete for the Norma! 
Courses : “Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli- 
tical Geography, American History an 
ment. 


Civil Govern- 





New YoOr«E Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 





POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 


MATHEMATICAL, 


etc. 
raereay, Revtaes aN N ae SUN TA 
a aaa ip Geograph: 
lar. Sent post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition 
Surnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER 4 CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


to r scholar. nt 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.), $1.50. 
complete Catalogue of grand, new educati I publicati 





SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


University of the City of New York. 
Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
y. Excellent facilities for the study of metb- 
and systems. Students can hel emselves 
by teaching. Lectures daily at 4P. M. and Satur- 
a Five Cae | low. 
Master o 
of Fedascay (Pd.D.) Term 
Circulars and information sent on applicatio’ 


RY”, com- 
by actual class 
They are an my KA 

5, 





ReeAnees will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 


in. 
J&ROME ALLEN, Pa.D.. Dean. 


The Protessor of will instruct a limi- 
ted number by Anti Ae 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHERs Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE CREAT SOUTH-WEST. 
in September. 


EES —We ha 400 positions to tendencies 

From $80 to 62.400 per ¥ ear. Princi trom $50 per mouth, to 8168 per’ mon meat. Intermediate from 64) to 

¢. Pool Colorado. = Ey Be or oy ab we with stamp, = 
~~ TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS: TION 

F. S. FLUKE, Manager. Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. K & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY or TH THESE AGENCIES. FOR 100 BAGE AGENCY Oy MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont PL, Boston, Mons. 
bik, Chattanooga, Te 


ating S08 


Clinton Pl, New York; 106 Wabash 
pring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Galt 48 Washington Bldg * Portland. Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 


situations. 

Registration free to January 1st, 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props, 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 


No charge to School! Officers. 


Send stamp for Application Form. 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY,WN.Y. 





WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 


for State Memmal, 6108; Bole Gah can acne we S100), $1300; 8 for 


Music in Seminaries and and home to 


$6 per month. 


= pets re ges py tyes oo 


for Grade Work belo 


Cc. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to 





and families, su- 
rior Prof te, Tutors, 
and Governesses for ovens Separtmnens o 
tion ; recom to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments, Employers servea witho 


at. 
FEE oa Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th &t., New York, 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


Musicians, of bots sexes, for Universities’ Got 


- gay yt - urches. Circulars 
parents. Selling and renting of school property, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th 8t., New York City. 


[ TEACH ERS ARE roe 








TO SCHOO: - 
OFFICE 





‘ 


| 


=| 


=| Qo ea TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BVILLE BREWER. 
N® 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


—_- 





Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855, 
8 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bemis BOSTON, Reva 
Circulars 


't | Good places for successful 
application. 








r _— ies, © 
aie Co-operative Association, 76 
Dearborn St. ch Chicago. Orville leower. Manager. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking 
those wishing a c 
increased salary 


meas on and 
a 
should 


ee, Cc. 
lace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room ch ase Vine + nN 


B. RUGGLES 
CINNATI OHIO. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
u. STIVE ASSOCIATION. 


D, 
Box 1969 NEW YORK CITY.” 





UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. 





Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 





Send stamp for blanks to 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


| ESTARLISHED IN 
1880. 





THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers 


books. Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., had a regular system of int .rchange of 
specially good. q they supplement work of other classes. 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 


First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . 


ing books are 


are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the re; 


ers. The to 


by Express 
aes prepaid. 


$ 20 $ 2 


Second Reader. Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, 


etc. 
Third Reader. 


rela ° 
Fourth Reader. 

Elephant, etc. . 
Fifth Reader. Birds, Re 


ptiles, Fishes, e 
Sixth Reader. a Crustacea, ‘Spiaers Insects, Corals, Jelly al 
Sponges, etc. 


PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


. Stories from 


Middie eee} from 1153 to 1608. 
Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 . 


per 


Descriptive of Familiar Animals ‘and some of their wild 
The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the: Mole, Ox, Horse, 


History . 
m Prehistoric Times to the year 1154 


eke tk & 
& BR & ® 


BERE 
eeke 


PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


i. 
Eagene, Physical and Politica 
tish Isle:, British N 
Euro: Physical and Political 





Poe 





and Poapaecn With Appendix 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


orth , and Australasia - ° 
A series of voyages and travels in Asa, stam, America, 


- 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


w Brees 
& pReeh 


ow- 


By mail 
Post paid 












FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS 
DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 





N-Y:EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 
HS Krilogg + 26 Clinton Mr. 
Manager. New York 








THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. 
The “Sci.ool Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to Cal 
The “* Sewing Primer” bas become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss lL. J. KIRK WOOD, 
125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 





An InvaLuasLe HELP FoR STUDENTS oF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French 
Novels, Comedies, etc., which have been carefully se- 
lected and expurgated for the use of Schools and for 
choice home read Comedies can 


¢ = ee Oe played 
amateurs. me cxpestelly arranged ou 
ladies’ schools. Series of 12 Nos., $2.00; per No. © cts 7 
PR he nes Sen io Lor Free of return- 
‘Send Kes rate copy 
OD renee French Monthly a 
BERLITZ & CO., Pubs., Madison 8q., N. ¥. 


SALARIED TI PFDPLE Yeas find the eae rere. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 


ahant profitable, 
Farley 


| See , — hy t ry t4 
on su) 
| evF. MEWMALL, 503 Orexet Buliding, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PusBLisHeD WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YFAR. 


Tue ScHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid In full. 


Terms for Our Publications : 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL - - 
Primary Edition. Mont 4 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - - 

TREASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Ius- 


tr 
‘THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


Mon mthiy.. - ‘ 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - 
Club Rates on on Application. 

Please send remittances om, Gantt on N. Y. 
Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address al ail 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th S8t.,) NEW YORK, 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 

185 Wabash Av., Chicago, [1.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. I. Coarioow, Mgr. Advertiwing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


This week 205 mew subscribers. 1091 
for October. Can our friends help to make 
November show better results. 


Per year. 
$2.50 
1.00 


1.25 
3.00 


+50 





The great extra labor of changing the 
form of our papers makes THE JOURNAL a 
little late this week. 


This is the first issue of the monthly 
Primary edition of THE JOURNAL in its 
new size. Eight pages are added making 
32 in all. Every line is original, written 
specially for the paper by the most success- 
ful contines. We believe that never before 
has so large and varied amount of primary 
material been published ingany one paper. 


These valuable little books on the great 
educators have just been issued by us: 

Pestalozzi, by Amos M. Kellogg, 32 pp. 

Basedow, by Ossian H. Lang, 29 pp. 

Comenius, by “ “ “ 27 pp. 

Bound in neat postal card manilla covers. 
Price 15 cents each; to teachers, 12 cents ; 
by mail 2 cents extra. 

As this 1s about the time salaries are 
paid regularly again, subscribers are earn- 
estly requested to remit promptly for sub- 
scriptions due and yet unpaid. As at pres- 
ent issued THE JOURNAL is a much more 
expensive paper to publish than ever before, 
and as the subscription price is unchanged, 
we can only hope to make up the extra 
cost in a large increase in its subscription 
list and also (this is very important) in the 
increased promptness with which subscrip- 
tions should be paid. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 
ee a ee ah a ee ee 


Sleepy. 


(If aman is drowsy 
the day time 

er a good 
night's sleep, 
‘s  indiges- 





and stomach 
BEECHAM’S 
by removing the waste 
PILL ing the system, will 
cure all Bilious and 
lieve Sick Wleadache. 
Of all eee cents 2 ‘a. 


disorder, 
matter which is clog- 
» Nervous oe and will quickly re- 











weer 





In selecting geographies for school use 
there are three main points to consider. 
First, accuracy and reliability ; second, true 
pedagogic methods ; third, artistic and me- 
chanical execution. The original outlay in- 
volved in-the production of a series of 
school geographies is so great, and the re- 
visions demanded so frequent and costly, 
that only a large and constant sale will war- 
rant the publication of geographies at all 
times kept fresh and accurate. The Ameri- 
can book company maintains a competent 
and experienced editorial staff, which always 
provides pas text-books containing 
the latest facts known on the subject. 
The methods of teaching adopted in these 
books differ; yet each series is an excellent 
representative of itsclass. Their list includes 
Appleton’s staudard geographies, Barnes’s 
geographies, the Eclectic geographies, Har- 
per’s geographies, and the Swinton series, 
besides Appleton’s Cornell's, Guyot’s, and 
Monteith’s. 

There are two books without which no 
American school-room can be completely 
equipped. These are elements of Civil 
Government, and studies in Civil Govern- 
ment. By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D. The first 
volume is excellent for grammar grades and 
high schools. Elementary in scope and in 
treatment. Explicit in its presentation of 
facts. Logical in its arrangement and dis- 
cussion, Complete in its details and gen- 
eralization, and helpful in its blackboard 
outline summaries. The second volume is 
a text-book for high schools and academies. 
Few books have within the last ten years 
attracted more attention or been more cor- 
dially received by educators. Beginning 
with local forms of government, it pro- 
ceeds naturally and easily to a consideration 
of the United States Constitution, giving 
the history of its formation and a careful 
analysis of its provisions. Messrs. Silver, 
Burdett ’*& Co., are the publishers, 31 East 
17th Street, New York, and 122 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Among the most valuable school-books 
of the times are several that appear on the 
recent list of Mr.D.C.Heath & Co. of 5 Som- 
erset street, Boston, and 3 East 14th st., 
New York. These include Studies in Am- 
erican History. By Mrs. Mary Sheldon 
Barnes and Prof. Earl Barnes. Political 
Economy, A translation of Prof. Chas. 
Gide’s famous work. Goethe’s Hermann 
and Dorothea. Edited by Prof. Hewett of 
Cornell university. One of the most beau- 
tiful editions of this charming classic. Ger- 
man Science Reader. Edited by Prof. J. H. 
Gore’ Columbian university, Washington, 
D. C.; with vocabulary. Modern French 

Lyrics. Edited with notes by Prof. Bowen, 
Ohio State university. Victor Hugo's Her- 
nani. Edited by Prof. Matzke, Johns Hop- 
kins university. A Brief Spanish Grammar. 
By Prof. Edgren, author of the very suc- 
cessful Edgren’s French grammar. These 
books have been published within the last 
few weeks. 


“ Knife Work in the School-room”’ ; just 
issued from the press of Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass., outlines a possible 
course in manual training for the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years in the mar 
school under the simplest conditions and at 
the least possible expense. It is written by 
George B. Kilbon, principal of the Spring- 
field, Mass., manual training school, and 
contains 200 pages and 350 illustrations. 
The price is $1.00, The first edition of this 
book, published about a year ago contained 
only a single year’s course. 


If you desire Kindergarten or school sup- | 93 
plies of any kind you will do well to call on 
Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 31 East 
14th Street, New York, who keep a large 
and varied stock of such goods. 





Pure Blood 


ts absolutely necessary in order to have perfect 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 
purifier, quickly conquering scrofula, salt rheum, 
and all other insidious enemies which attack the 
blood and undermine the health. [t also builds 
ap the | whole system, cures dyspepsia and sick 
, and ov that tired feeling. 
“Our daughter for 3 years suffered from scrof. 
ula in her eyes. After spending quite a sum of 
money with no benefit, we tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Two bottles greatly relieved and 5 perma- 
nently cured her.” C. F. FALLER, Newton, Il. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
oy C. LL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 








It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 
sey bere teeth 

our druggist keeps Scott’s ~~ ieee -liver 


oil all druggists 
~ 





Waldstein’s Acoustic Cane 
and the Invisible Ear Cornets 


DEAFNES * are of great benefit to the 


afflicted. Also the finest assortment of 
Field, Marine, and Opera Glasses, 


Spectacles, Eyeglasses, Etc. 


Catalogue sent on applicati 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WALDSTEIN, 41 Union Sq., New York. 








PEARS’ SOAP 


is the MOST ELEGANT 
TOILET SOAP 
IN THD WORLD. 
Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough ledge of the natural laws 
which, govern ~~ phn a di ion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us man’ vy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judi use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us to attack 
wherever there is a weak mt. We may escape 
meng a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves — fortified 

th pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
- Chee Service Gazette.” 
—_— Saty | with ty Gore water or — Bole only 


NAMES E EPPS kh ¢o., Dx, Homespathic Ch Chemists, 


ndon, England. 
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ae MO Rs. 
of UY GOK! 

Broo SN 
Cuticura 


H UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP, 
whether ite! ,. burning, bleeding, seal, 





srusted, pimply, blotchy, or a 

toss of hair uither sim scrofulous, hereditary, 
or con are ily, tly, eco- 
nomically, and i the CuTICURA 


REMEDIES, consisting of CuTIcURA, the great 
Skin Cure, CuricurRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier and CuricuRA REsoL- 
vENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians nnd other remedies fail. CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES are the ome infallible blood and skin 
urifiers, and daily ‘ect more great cures of 
Blood ont skin diseases than all other remedies 
combined. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicu 
we. : A ty $1. ay ay Pow 
“Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


50c.; SOAP, 
otter Drug 





Eg Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily a3 une 





prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. 
weakness and rhev- 


Backache, kidney pains, 
matism oa in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c 





DEAFNESS. &.2540. Noises CURED 


Successtul when ali remedies fail. Sold 
aly by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book ot prota 





THE K:NDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 


The special and scientific branch of deutistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of wor! 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent wit 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 





I can 
first- 


, | to you, 





A_new light on the subject of optical 
goods will dawn u many teachers and 
school officers if they will send for the cata- 
logue of Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co., 16 Beek- 
man St., New York, and at the same time 
mention this paper. You will find Colt & 
Co., a well supplied headquarters for optical 
lanterns, for use in class, lecture-room, or 
parlor. 


VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa—The Standard 
of the World, 


You have doubtless heard of the famous 
“Orion” desk, with its patent V and crown 
fastening. It is one of the best shaped and 
most durable desks made. And is guar- 
anteed for ten years. Send for catalogue of 
this and other furniture, to the School Fur- 
nishing Co., of Bloomsburg, Pa., and 11 E. 
14th St., New York. 


During the Teething Period, 


WINsLOwW’s SOOTHING SyruP has been used for over 
YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 


G SUC- 
c It ES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best ronan , a ee Sold by in 


every part Be sure ask ’ 
* | Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twentv-five cents a le. 


Old school books are valuable! If you 
have any school books that are not valuable 
turn them into books that are. 
Send for list of “ Books Wanted” and 
terms of exchange, to Mr. C. M. Barnes, 75 


-| Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs cure Bilious and Ner- 
vous ills. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save 


¥iop at the Grand 


Ex and Carriage Hire, and 
Union Hotel, o ite Grand Cen De 

600 Hi Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 


Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants su’ with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and railroads to all depota. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 


Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 





Dr W. J, STEWART 362 W. 23 St, LY. 











recently said in conversatiun : 


from any 
cause I regard 


“As 
the very best 1 have ever used, and not only for those 
sick or convalescing, but for exhausted professional or 


a food for invalids or those debilitated 


business men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, build up and 


restore the overtaxed mind and body.” 


It makes Blood Fast and Supplies 
the Vitalized Fluids so Essential in 
Expelling Deleterious Accumulations. 


ie the only raw meat 
food condensed by a 


BOVININE 


cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in 


a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 









GéT UP VRDEne 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


of Delichons Ton. cond & your capes. Ibs. Fine 
of $2 and this “ad.” ams given 


and The most 
away with $5 orders > 9 = A 4 
with See eee a Cece anche, 
. yson, Gun Sun Sun 
ized. “Good mixed teas Be ib. 8 2 in United States 
Fine Teas. One pound of our go farther 
Pounds of trash. national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


Ayer’s Pills 
May always be relied upon as a certain 
cure for liver troubles, constipation, sick 
headache, bili , dyspepsia, jaundice, 
and rheumatism. Unlike most cathartics, 
Ayer’s Pills strengthen the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, and restore to these organs 
their normal and regular action. Taken in 
season, they check the progress of colds, 
fevers, and malaria. Being purely vegetable 
and sugar-coated, Ayer’s Pillsare ~ 





The Favorite 


family medicine, while travelers, both by 
sea and land, find them to be indispensable. 

“We sell more of Ayer’s Pills than of ali 
other kinds put together, and they give per- 
fect satisfaction.”—Christensen & Haarlow, 
Druggists, Baldwin, Wis. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and consider them an invaluable 


7 . . 

Family Medicine 
I know of no better remedy for liver troubles 
and dyspepsia.”—James Quinn, Hartford, Ct. 

Capt. Chas. Mueller, of the steamsbip 
* Felicia,” says: “ For several years I have 
relied more upon Ayer’s Pills than anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate my 
bowels, and those of the ship’s crew. These 
Pills are not severe in their action, but do 
their work thoroughly. I have used them, 
and with good effect, for the cure of rheu- 
matism, kidney troubles, and dyspepsia.” 


Ayer’s Pills 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





5A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 












2 ., Removes Tan, Pimples, 
2 @ :$ Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
ane es, Rash and 
we 4 Skin diseases, 
geo sa eae ev blem- 
Bas By ~ 4 
Sq os On its vir- 
meee stood 


Fan 
tions. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 7 


serphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,QOhio. 


INSTANT RELIEF Cure in 15 days 
ever returns. No purge. No Salve. No 
tory. REMEDY MAILED FREE. Address 

J. REEVES, Box 3290 New York City., N.Y. 
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orsacens, Discooces, Ewrertatnmerrs. Catalogues Free 
Tus DeWrrr Posimnixe Hoven, $3 Rose St.. New York. 


Subscribers are specially requested to 
write to advertisers about what is adver- 


tised and always to mention THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 
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Geographies 

[ selecting geographies for schoo] 
First, accuracy and reliability ; 
second, true pedagogic methods ; 
The original outlay involved in the 
production of a series of school 
that only a large and constant sale 
will warrant the publication of geo- 
any publishes all the geographies 
Lovina any considerable sale in Am- 
enced editorial staff, which always 
provides geographical text-books con- 
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School 
use there are three main points 
to consider: 
third, artistic and mechanical exe- 
cution. 
geographies is so great, and the revis- 
ions demanded so frequent and costly, 
graphies at all times kept fresh and 
accurate. The American Book Com- 
erica ; hence they are warranted in 
maintaining a competent and experi- 
taining the latest facts known on the 
subject. 


The methods of teaching adopted | 


in these books differ ; yet each series 
is an excellent representative of its 
class. Prepared by eminent scientists 
and educators, in every way well 
qualified for their work, the style of 
treatment and the methods pursued 
are calculated to arouse the pupils’ 
interest and to stimulate the observ- 
ing faculties. 

Reference has been made to the 
accuracy of the maps. Their beauty 
is nolessnoteworthy. Both as speci- 
mens of fine engraving and as stud- 
ies in harmonious coloring, they are 
fine examples of the cartographer’s 
skill. The pictorial illustrations are as 
beautiful as they are instructive, while 
in the elements of letter-press, paper, 
and binding, to say that these books 
are unexcelled in America is not 
according too high praise. 





Each series has its own claims to 
superiority, but all are equally fresh 
and reliable as to facts, admirable in 
methods, and attractive in mechanical 
execution. 

Appletons’ Standard Geograph- 
ies include the Elementary and 
the Higher. Two features of the 
Higher book are quite distinctive in 
school geographies. First, the simple 
system of map drawing with dia- 
grams which accompany each of the 
political maps of the book ; and _ sec- 
ond, the reference tables for finding 
cities andtowns. These give the pro- 
per pronunciation of diflicult names. 
Special editions are supplied for the 
various sections of the country, and in- 
deed this is a feature of nearly all of the 
principal series of geographies publish- 
ed by the American Book Company. 

The series known as Barnes’s 
Geographies is the crowning work 
of that distinguished geographer, the 
late James Monteith. It consists of an 
Elementary and a Complete Geogra- 
phy, both of which are beautifully 
embellished with maps, colored illus- 
trations, bird’s-eye views and other 
pictorial effects, which are as instruc- 
tive as they are novel. Much stress 
is laid upon the industrial fea- 
tures of each country studied, while 
the abundant notes, giving detailed 
information on every locality treated, 
form an important feature ofthe work. 

The Eclectic Geographies is a 
two-book series, made up of an Ele- 
mentary and a Complete, with special 
editions of the latter for the various 
sections of the country. No higher 
compliment could be paid this series 
than that given by the United States 
Government at Washington. In plot- 
ting the Census returns, the Census 
Bureau decided in 1880, that the Ec- 
lectic Geographies furnished the best 
plates for the purpose, and these maps 
were used for the Census of 1880 and 
are now being used for that of 1890. 





Harper’s Geographies, another 
important two-book series, published 
by this house, have attained remark- 
able success in all parts of the country. 
Written by well-known superinten- 
dénts ofschools theyhave a large num- 
ber of adherents whe regard them as 
the embodiment of everything that is 
excellent in school sext-bueke on this 
subject. The commercial, industrial, 
and economical characteristics of each 
country studied are among. their 
prominent features. 


The Introductory and Grammar 
School Geographies of the Swinton 
Series, by the well-known author, 
William Swinton, have taken high 
rank in the regard of the educators of 
the country. The distinct but par- 
allel series of — and political 
maps running through the books 
have always appealed to the best 
teachers. Prof. Swinton, a man ot 
remarkable originality, conceived the 
idea which has since been generally 
accepted, that in the grammar schools 
the ordinary geography should contain 
all the essentials of physical geography 
required by these grades, and the suc- 
cess of his books has proved the 
soundness of this opinion. 


In addition to the Common School 
Geographies published by this Com- 
pany, their list includes the follow- 
ing Standard and Popular Physical 
Geographies: Appleton’s, Cornell’s, 
Eclectic, Guyot’s and [lonteith’s 
besides a number of school-room aids 
to geographical study. 

Those who are interested should 
apply for the Company's Descriptive 
Pamphlet of Geography. It con- 
tains twenty-four pages, is beautifully 
illustrated, and describes over fifty 
school geographies and atlases, and 
other geographical publications. It 
will be sent free by the American 
Book Company, from its offices in 
New York, Cincinnati, or Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools. Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools, 


Among the ques- 


tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world's productions. 





CoPIES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 








PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


FALCON EDITION, 
With Introduction, Notes and Glossary to 
each Play. 


Fep. 8vo. Each Play, 35 Cents. 
Full list sent on application. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 16 F. 16th St., N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
66 & 68 Duane &t., New York. 














NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. Please send for catalogue and price list, Cor- 
respondc nce sohcited. 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL | SCHERMERHORN & CO., pRBADEes will confer a favor by men- 
SUPPLIES. East MH STREET, tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
J New Youn municating with advertisers. 
Minerals, WARD’S Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, . s and Skins, 
rw, \Natural Science Establishment. ~~ 
sieeiiedt tec - ‘ Skeletons, 
enaiatliaheaates Mineralogy, Geology, Paleontology, Anatomical 
Geological Relief Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. Models 
Maps.| Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y.| Invertebrates. 
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TKKKERSNSRSANSS 
y ESTABLISHED 187. 
Weekly, $2 
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.§0 a year; 6 cts. a copy. 





School Geographies 


Perhaps in no other line of school text-book manufacture 
has there been such marked improvement as in geographies. 
This may seem surprising in view of the very heavy outlay 
involved in the first production of such works, and of the cons- 
tant expense attendant upon keeping them abreast with the 
times. Indeed, so heavy ts E this last item that a publisher, who 
issues Only one series of geographies, is hardly warranted in 
making the frequent revisions necessary to keep his books 
thoroughly up to date. In this direction the American Book 
Company has a distinct advantage. Publishing, as they do, 
over a dozen series of geographies for common schools besides 
anumber of Physical geographies, numerous atlases and other 
geographical works, wy are enabled to maintain a competent 
and experienced editorial staff which always provides the latest 
eographical facts, and these are promptly embodied in the 
Company’ s geographies, so that each series is benefited to an 
extent that would not be practicable under less favorable con- 
ditions. 

The demand for these text-books is so great that edition 
follows edition with such frequency as to permit of constant 
corrections and revisions. Practically no old books are sent 
out from this house, the stock on hand being always fresh and 
of recent issue. 

Each series has its own claims to superiority but all are 
equally fresh and reliable as to facts, admirable in method, and 
attractive in mechanical execution. 

The series are Appletons’ Standard Geographies, 
Barnes’s Geographies, Eclectic G phies, Harpers’ Geo- 
graphies and the Swinton Series. ese are fully described 
in the Geography Section of the Company's Descriptive List. 
Teachers are cordially invited to send for this section and to 
correspond with the Company in regard to geographies or any 
other text-books for their school. 


Cincineadl American Book Company 


Cincinnati 
Chicago. 


THE LEAD PENCIL 


At the present time, when 
write. 


y “twee "NEW. bps53> OL;JOL CHICAGO: 
ifsy Ware roooe J 


tongues at every other word they 
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185 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A necessary reference Work for 
every School Library. ” 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers's Encyclopedia. 


Matter, 
T 


ype, 
NEW >* / Illustrations, 
| Taps, 


Plates. 
CONCISE, SIMPLE, CLEAR, 


Accurate and easy of Reference, it is 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL USE. 


Eight volumes are now ready, the two remaining 
volumes to be issued by September rst, 1892. When 
completed it will be fifteen years later than any ency- 
clopzdia now in the market. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO EDUCATORS AND SCHOOLS, 


Send for circulars and full information to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Puts., 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ACE. 


conceded by allthat, in the long 

















events are so rapidly transpiring, 
no man, woman, or youth can 
feel himself equipped for the day 
without a lead pencil. A lead 
pencil is as indispensable to a 
man as a jack-knife, and as neces- 
sary to a woman as a hair pin. 
There are many people who 
give no particular attention to 
the pencil they are using; the 
lead may crumble, break, or be 
full of grit; they may cut their 
fingers in trying to cut the cross- 
grained wood, and they may be 
obliged to wet the lead with their 





Those, however, who pro- 
fit by past experiences are as 
careful in selecting a lead pencil as 
they are in fitting themselves with 
a hat or a pair of shoes, 

They have in mind whether 
they want the pencil for sketch- 
ing, drafting, for checking a led- 
ger or writing on extra smooth 
paper, or for general use. Such 
people get the best results in 
every direction, and save them- 
selves a world of annoyance. 

Weare the advocates of good 
lead pencils, and we believe it is 





run, the best is the cheapest. 

For this reason we most 
strongly recommend  Dixon’s 
“American Graphite” pencils. 
They are made in 10 degrees of 
hardness, and it is a positive 
pleasure to use them. 

If your stationer does not keep 
them or if you are not familiar 
with them, mention THe ScHoor 
JourNaL and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 
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Andrews M’f’g Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


THE WORLD 










Ma 

of all kinds, 
Blackboards 
Dastiless 
Erasers 2@ 
Crayons 


Just Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


742 16 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
ANDREWs & Co., 152 WaBASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Farnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co. - 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Catalogues. “‘Do not fail to eerens with 
us before placing your order ; we can please 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 

A REVEL ATION 

Self cae School Seat, 

' THE 

PERFECT 







Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted’by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
84 East 14th Street, New YORK. GRAND Rapipbs, MiIcH 


GIFFORD’S AIR-TICHT een 


The only air-tight Ink- 
ue made. Can be easi- 
yy ast attached to any school 





Sample, p’st-pd., 25cs. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 





Sample,25 cents. -— 
SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cents. 


Dustiess Crayons, Erasers, Gi Globes, Maps, Charts, Slate 
=. Composmicn Blackboards, Standard School 
es, . 


Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen. Sch'l Furn’h’s, 
24 STATE ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
1 E. 18th Street, N. ¥. Crry. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AUTOMATIC | i; 


THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 


Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 





G2” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 49 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 

11 E. 14th 8t.,N.Y. 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA, 
Manitowoc Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


SCHOOL DESK. 


~~ 
Hoca bore placlng your 
prices before placing your 414, iarge Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 











A.C. ELLIOTT &CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
9 West (4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOTT, Manager, 
&2~ Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 





SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, 


OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS )F THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'! Desk 


The Best in the World 





Adopted by more 
schools ana acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2,000,00" in daily use. 
Every desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 


'e descriptive catal f 
all Pinds of School F Purni ure and Supplies, furnished 





Science Apparatus for Schools and Colleges. 





SCHOOL DYNAMO. 2A’ p’w’r, wheel 21% in. diam 

At a price within the reach of every highschool. The 
most important piece ever offered for the Class Room 
and Laboratory.—Send for circular. 


This Company are makers of modern Ph lInstru- 
ments and Chemical Jopereme. _ rters of Glass 
and Porcelain Ware, , directly from 
e best factories in urope. —Name your wants and 
get our Catalogues and special net prices. 
Co., 


National Sch’t Furnishin 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc. 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near Gth Ave., NEW YORK. 





on app Agents Wanted. 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 








is THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 8S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PLAYS-PLAYS PLAYS 


Srsaxers, Diatocuss, Enrertainwents. Catalogues Free 
Tus DeWrrr Pus.usnine Hovss, 33 Rose St., New York. 











better than any new 
is fitted for a L 
contains many th’ 
awake and pA of what Je got 
review of the tT 
® Published 10 months a year, from 








A JOURNAL OFTHE 
IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
ror tur SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Paar ge ects aie ea ee month to month. It is 


uence are given but little room. It 
pil itis pure, clear, bright, suggestive. It 


a o pupils”, will be immense service in rendering the pupils wide 
on a th teacher it 

Sone ast mo mouth + 
KEK lL. K ELLOGG & ‘a Co. New Work and Chicago. 


ves a comprehensive, 
=e teaching them. 
Price, 90 cents a year. 





ESTERBROOKS PENS x 








oe Be SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
R SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00. 


2A doahnr Rtrect, Maw 


November 7, 1891. 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE 
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ae ie none OF ALL. QUEEN & CO. 
Tha “TEDSMORE” TYPEWANTGRS| pilosopical, Hlciical 


Many Improvements. Highest Standard. ~oGhemical Apparatus, 


Invented, owned and oomnnee by men it. had fifteen years’ 








wee mce on type-bar machines. SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, Late SPEED, EASY ACTION, PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, Most convenient. 
Two interchangeable carriages. Steel throughout. 
STAND4RD KE Y-BOARD, with shift carriage for capitals. Call or send for catalogues. 
We will appoint a reliable dealer in all cities as soon as possible, and in the meantime will ship mach nes 
en approval to parties having a good commercial rating. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITING CO., 202 Broadway, NEW YORK. densed Cata- 


“ The best of all typewriters. The height of perfection. To buy any other - the ‘ DENSMORE ogue 
is to make a mistake.”"—C. T, BLumenscuein, Stenographer, National Park Bank, N. Y. i =p. 


enema <= Unmounted Photographs 


——— of Ancient and Modern Works 


. of Art embracing reproductions 
© nclemall ie of famous origina! paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 

, it dest: eaee con's ieee 

\ cen. Lanters slides to or. 
an. t er. I 188 

Suitable for all classes of buildings. = psa ¥ catalogue ‘and Seo supplement 

Can be p put on over old plaster and r - = = of 12,000 subjects. 

are especially desira or 00: a ——2 i 1) and their ” 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for ; Cone Famous Paintings Homes. 
cstimates and catalogue to == | ‘Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. yee ey Cee ae 
Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 


TYPEWRITERS. _Baine's Foot and Power ‘Machinery. 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Please mention Tue JouRNAL. 

















Largest like establishment in the world. Fret-class 
Second-hand Instruments at 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. M 

+e v a— {manufactured shi and title guaran. 
ent m riv 

to examine. - packing ox tre ig tad "instruc oA DUSTRIAL wae 
tion an yt x free. lesale prices to ANUAL TRAINING SCHOO 
| aa Two illustrated catalogues Special prices to Sensational In- 


u. 
Typewri ter be Broadway, New York. lst free by ma 


Headquarters : § 206 Wabash Av., Chicago. W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, Roce ForD, ILL. 


SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAS a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been p: 
SS Sy ye i . 

school-room or urn 1) Pn 

table principle overcomes ail objections. No sticking ; no es Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 

poe ; feoeieg., Sen evies, cubencins ol sess Hitt |OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 

Quote N.Y, Som JOURNAL. Address, D7 — — ee - Never te Lead. 

SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on trid 


814 Broadway, NEW YORK, or MUSKEGON, MICH. for ten days, for $1.7 Se 
The Perfect Pencil Pointer Compam.. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 wit iene, fmansn sor Mippix Street, PorTLanp, Mair 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. | Sie a 


“We do amiss to spend eowen = fed ¥ scraping ng together 20 a much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned ge a wand deli hifully in one year. ”—MIL' 
Virgil, Caesar, Hi Juvenal Livy, Homer's liad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon 3 Anab isis b— 5 to Soackene. t180 
Clark's Practical an d Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, i et French Series, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


JANGUAGES "csr THE KIAKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM roe 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. ee FREE 
P 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks wi | The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 























S = ——— 
» ee ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the Hoe “Sewing Primer” bas become a standard! Descriptive Pamphlet het 


resence of the teacher text book. Send for circulars. 
Tema for M AST F R F membership Miss L. J. KIRK WOOD, C. HENNECKE CO., MuwauKEE, Wis. 


out leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to Cal be my Ay! oecizee Art Studies 


| 
ps 7 125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. ano 207 Wasasn Avenue. CHICAGO 


tnt teed eee ere Se free of charge. 
men Copies, » 25 cents. Send for Circulars. CET CARRETT’S 
THE MEISTERSGHAFT PUBLISHING 00. | peecmrmggyesssinicissenscorsaize a 


mae swe | HY 10 WEEKS.| =: RECITATIONS |sxsvosz Medical Machine ! 
Boston, Mass. s Belin Pa Pages 18 Pee, ye $6—DAY BATTERY BATTERY $6 


Mo. SD aew seaty. containing one bundrt new Rest qnian Sy ee Batata 
ons, ts postpaid. Every num- 
‘ AMERICAN WOODS.” | ftraiterent = i, will last over siz 
A book on Woods, containing actual mon! renewed at ema)! cest. 
and autkentic specimens. 


Bend dun duleulethy- tnentin’ Je@eURNAL and Speakers. £5 School 4 MAGIC brethaines WANTED Pe A 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. SO kansacn & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila. Pa. 
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Vitalized Phosphites. It 
Used and recommended by the most talented brai 
© monials free. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) from 56 West 25th St., N. 


Avoid Substitutes. 


See that this signature is printed on the label. fa~ 


ee 


crossBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs. 


There is nothing that so effectually restores the failing powers of the brain and nervous system, and main. 

tains mental and physical health, uates compaice eoeey ee ie 
Brai on 

he mm nt in workers. +. with testi- 





s Crosby’s 
rostration. 








ae CiLLotT's =e 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovcsour mz WORLD. 


ower 








SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


OF NEW DESIGNS. WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP: 


LATEST PHYSICAL SCIENCE CATALOGUE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


UNIVERSAL ROTATOR— with its THIRTY ACCESSORIES 
SIX SIZES WINCH BICHFOMATE BATTERIES; also a new efficient 
Address, HAND POWER DYNAMO, (reversible into a Motor). 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 141-143 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


GLOBES. 


If you are in want of a good Globe write us for prices. 
Address, 


KERR & POTTER, Dealers in School Supplies of all Kinds. 
Write Us. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
s’: B.COLT &CO., 
16 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


FoR OPTICAL 
LANTERN 
in Class, Lecture Room, 


or Parlor. 


NEW. 
Blackboard Cloth 





AT 


Send for Sample. 


R. H, GALP FN, 
® 3 E. 14th St., New York: 


IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 








Special Map Chart Sale during weeks end- 
ing November 21st and 28th. 

Government Survey Maps 60x72 inches 
mounted reduced to $3.00. 

Outline Maps of U. S. 54x60 inches mount- 
ed reduced to $4.30 

Full set Outline Maps. 
reduced from $10.00 to $4.00. 
Reading Charts of all kinds at cial prices 

for this sale. _ . 
Having just purchared the stock of a large 

jebbing house I offer in this sale 4000 or 

more standard school —— new and fresh 

at 25 to 60 per cent. less prices. 


regular 
A splendid opportunity to schools wishing 
to purchase for next term. 


Wm. Beverley Harison. 
3 East i4th Street, N. Y. 


MAGIC 

LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 

SLIDES, 






(8 Maps etc.,) 


For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


'3 Tremont Row. BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 


A honic 


dosfort's Lid Phosphate 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. Epuraim Bateman, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

**T have used it for several years, nct 
only in my practice, but in my own ind:- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we .- For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :- Be sure the word “‘Hors- 
ford’s"’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 











“A luxury for Shampooing.” 
— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


Its daily use with warm water clears 








MAGIC LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


If your Oil Lamp 
or Lime Light has 
given trouble, send 
for our Circular. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnat St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






How 


to save money buying 
bunting flags/ Write G. 
W. Simmons & Co., Oak 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


BEATTY'S 








° 27 Stops, $20. 
Grater Casclonae ade 


Address 
’ F. Beatty, Washington, NJ 





the skin from those disorders 
which prevent a 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 


“Tt leaves the skin soft, smooth, and supple.” 
— Medical Standard, Chicago. 


“ Wonderfully soothing and oa 
— Hall's Journal of Health. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MEFG. CO. 
100 Fulton St. New -York. 


Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








